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INTERPRETING CHRISTIANITY TO 
AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES 


By A. CAPELL 
THE PROBLEM 


id has been said more than once that the African’s pre-Christian 
religion may serve as his Old Testament, and he has been approached 
along these lines by some missions. Edwin Smith, in his African Religion 
and Christian Faith, has used this approach. Is such an approach 


| possible in the field of missions to the Australian aborigines? Is it 


needed? One outstanding fact about missions to the Australian abori- 
gines is the paucity of converts, not only at the present moment, but 
all down the years—well over the century—since such mission work 
began. Obviously something is wrong with the approach—unless it is 
claimed that there is something radically different about the aborigines, 
so that they cannot be reached by normal methods. At the present day 
no anthropologist would suggest that the aborigine is mentally or 
physically different from other human beings, though some in the past 
have believed them to be so ; therefore the fault must lie in the approach 
that has been made to them. The problem is one in cross-cultural 
thinking, on the part both of the missionary and of the aborigine. Not 
only is the total number of professing Christians among aborigines 
comparatively small for all the labour and money that are going and 
have gone into missionary work among them, but there is an almost 
complete absence of aboriginal clergy. Among certain smaller Christian 
groups there are some accredited aboriginal preachers, but in the larger 
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groups, who demand courses of training before ordination, there are 
no aboriginal ministers of any kind. The Church of England has had 
one ordained aborigine, the Rev. James Noble, now dead, but he never 
advanced beyond the diaconate. In view of the progress made in other 
parts of the world among other types of people, there is every ground 
for asking what is wrong with the present approach in aboriginal 
missions and whether any better approach can be found. In particular, 
the question presents itself: Is it possible to use the old religion in any 
way as a stepping stone to the new? This has never been done in 
Australia; in fact comparatively few missionaries have ever bothered 
to gain knowledge of the religion they sought to displace. 

There is neither need nor space here to go into details of approaches 
made to Africans through the medium of the old religions. Of course 
such an approach involves admitting that the old way contained an 
element of truth which can be turned to the service of the Christian 
Gospel. Those who follow the way of radical displacement, as W. E. 
Hocking called the absolutist approach, will naturally not accept the 
basic principle of the present paper. It seems impossible to the present 
writer to accept this view, which clashes with St Paul’s dictum, ‘God has 
never left Himself without a witness’ (Acts 14: 17) and his further claim 
that God is ‘not far from every one of us’ (Acts 17: 27). At a later stage 
I shall make it clear that I am prepared to recognize a possible element 
of truth in the culture-hero myths of the Australian aborigines, and it is 
on such truths that I would base the approach I shall suggest. This 
approach is actually quite different from that of St Paul to the Lycao- 
nians, because Australian religion is quite different from the pre- 
Christian religions of Asia Minor. 

I approach, then, the problem of mediating the Gospel to Australian 
aborigines through two things: firstly, the recognition that present 
methods are—to say the least—not an outstanding success, and 
secondly, a belief that the Australian’s old religion, like that of the 
African, can serve as his Old Testament. I have already given indica- 
tions of thinking in this direction, in an earlier article in the International 
Review of Missions, entitled ‘Australian Aboriginal Religious Practice 
and Christian Missions’ (April, 1950). I do not wish to traverse the 
same field in this article, but to take the other aspect of religion in 
Australia, namely, the doctrines underlying it. 


THE OLD APPROACH 
All missionary work, past and present, among Australian aborigines, 
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has proceeded on the assumption that the aborigine is the receiver only, 
and has nothing to contribute. In fact all educational and administra- 
tional work has proceeded on the same principle. It has very frequently 
been felt that the old people were already hardened in the old way and 
that very little was to be gained by concentrating on them. The mis- 
sionary has therefore tended to concentrate on the young. He has 
done this frequently by seeking to remove them, in part or entirely, 
from the control of their parents, taking them into schools and dor- 
mitories, and attempting to see that they received no teaching from the 
elders of the tribe at all. The thought is, of course, that the Christian 
message can then be written clear on the pages of the mind, unsullied 
by anything non-Christian. In practice this policy has not been a success, 
and the present situation is witness of it. In some quarters, also, it has 
been the practice to send untrained young people, often young women, 
to live on government reserves as missionaries, in the fatuous hope that 
they will be able to bring about the conversion of the aborigines resident 
there. Among Australian aborigines, with whom the old men are the 
only recognized authorities, women having no place in the sacred rites 
(except where there are rites peculiar to women, in which men have no 
part), what could be more hopeless than entrusting the Christian cause 
to young women, equipped with nothing save zeal? To say this is not to 
deny the action of the grace of God, but only to remember that God 
expects His workers to exercise common-sense, and indeed to be ‘all 
things to all men’. It would be easy to illustrate the results of this 
approach from documented cases. 

There is no political system in the strict sense in an aboriginal tribe. 
The old men of standing are the authority, and what they say is done. 
They obtain this authority not simply by being old men, but by having 
passed through various degrees of initiation and by having taken 
leading parts in the rituals of their totemic group—by having, that is to 
say, come into contact with the spirit world and gained its power. 
They are surrounded by a great cloud of witnesses from the past, and 
it is the authority inherent in nature itself that they wield. They may 
wield it openly or—more often nowadays—surreptitiously. More than 
one missionary has found himself suddenly deserted by the boys of the 
age of puberty: they have obeyed the call of the elders to go bush for 
initiation, and the missionary, not knowing the language (as is usually 
the case in Australia) has not even known that such an event was 
pending. It is therefore wise to work with the elders as far as possible, 
although the young will be by no means neglected. Indeed much the 
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same results may come to pass—the children may be given into the 
care of the missionary ; but if this is done by the agency of the tribal 
authorities themselves, the results will be much surer. Of course, not 
all the old people will be converted: no one would ever claim that 
they will; but at least they will not feel that this Christianity is some- 
thing alien, something peculiar to the white man, something with which 
they can have nothing in common. 

Nor is it good enough to say, ‘It is impossible to get a working 
understanding with the old people ; they don’t speak English, and they 
don’t think as we do.’ The two facts are true: they do not speak English 
—but what successful (pardon the term!) missionary ever served as 
ambassador to a people without knowing their language? It is first and 
foremost this incomprehensible refusal to learn Australian languages 
that lies at the root of the failure of the missions. Many missionaries 
will give lip service to the value of knowing the language but, as my 
experience shows, they still do not turn to and learn it! Unless the 
missionary will set himself to this task, he and his people will continue 
to the end of time to think in two different ways and the results will 
remain as they are now. It must be remembered that among these old 
men are the ‘medicine-men’, not altogether clever scoundrels by any 
means, but what Professor Elkin has called ‘Aboriginal Men of High 
Degree’ as the title of a very valuable book on this subject. In many 
ways they represent the brains of the aboriginal community, albeit 
brains that have learned to think along one particular line—as the 
missionary also has. If their support, or at least their agreement, can 
be gained, the reforms sought by the missionary will come about. If 
not, there will be endless difficulties. 

The present approach was suggested to me years ago by the experience 
of the Roman Catholic missionary on Bathurst Island, Fr McGrath. 
This man first learned the language of the people among whom he 
worked, and that by itself is no mean accomplishment. Then he got 
the custom of gathering some of the elders together on a Sunday 
morning, when the regular round of services was finished, and of dis- 
cussing with them some of the tribal myths. He would get them to tell 
him some particular myth of importance to the theology of native 
religion. Then he would discuss it with them, try to show them its 
weaknesses, facts for which it did not account, its moral weaknesses, 
and so forth, and frequently was able to get admissions from them that 
Christianity was superior in this or that respect. If he never succeeded 
in baptizing all the elders, at least he had them on his side, and the 
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rising generation was the more easily gathered in. It seems to me that 
this approach can be developed more systematically than Fr McGrath 
appears to have done it. The remainder of this paper will therefore set 
out the method suggested in more detail, in the terms of an experiment 
which I was recently able to conduct on one mission station, and of the 
experience of a missionary who worked independently in another part 
of Australia. 


AN EXPERIMENT 


During a recent visit to the stations of the Church Missionary Society 
in Arnhem Land, Northern Territory of Australia, I had the opportunity 
to carry out an experiment along the lines suggested above while I 
stayed at the Roper River Mission. This mission was at the time cele- 
brating its jubilee, and that was one reason for my presence. There are 
some 250 natives of a number of different tribes there, in an increasing 
state of detribalization. The children in most instances are not learning 
a native language, but only the English they are taught at school, or a 
pidginized form of it used by their parents. There is not, therefore, as 
much of a language barrier between missionary and people as usual. 
At the same time, the older people, though understanding English 
fairly well, still retain their own languages and still carry out many of 
the sacred corroborees. The number of actual Christians on the mission 
is not very large: certainly not as large as I had assumed. The children 
also, even before they come to school, and without a native language, 
learn most of the superstitions, fears and taboos of their elders, so 
that they do not come with a mental tabula rasa to Christian 
instruction. 

One of my purposes during the visit was to collect as many as possible 
of the really important myths still known at Roper River, and I hoped 
to collect them in the original languages. Most Australian myths are 
concerned with the movements of ancestral beings generally referred 
to by anthropologists as culture heroes. These bear animal names, 
begin at a certain place and walk over a certain area of country, per- 
form rituals in certain places on the route and probably leave the spirits 
of various creatures at spots that are then sacred. These rituals are 
re-enacted by members of the totemic group each year and, as a result, 
the spirits of the creatures go out to be incarnate, and so there is a supply 
of food (and sometimes pests!) for the next year. The spirits of children 
may be among those so placed in the sacred spots, usually referred to 
in English as ‘wells’, that is, pools of water. The ‘road’ marked out by 
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the ancestor then becomes a sacred way and the corroborees re-enact 
what he did in the original primal period, the ‘dreaming’ or ‘eternal 
dream time’, as it is frequently called. Finally, they went down into the 
ground at a certain spot or in some other way ceased to have contact 
with the outer world. But they are not dead; they live for ever, and in 
the rituals provide a real presence to their totemites. This is the spiritual 
basis of Australian religion, more detail about which was given in the 
earlier article referred to above, and which can be found in any textbook, 
such as Professor Elkin’s Australian Aborigines. 

I began with a story told me by one of the elders of the Wandarang 
tribe, the Iguana story. The Iguana had come out near the mouth of 
the Roper River, followed a path along the river westwards, witha 
final deviation south to a place called Long Billabong by the whites, 
and there his career ended. During the journey he had had certain 
adventures, and the most important of his legacies had been the 
Yabuduruwa corroboree, which had been performed at Roper River 
not long before my visit. He also instituted the Wandarang initiation 
and burial rites. I had had the text on my previous visit, seventeen years 
before, and had myself seen the Yabuduruwa elsewhere in 1949, so 
that I was prepared to discuss it with the people. 

One old man in particular, a baptized Christian named Isaac, was 
the one with whom I initially discussed the myth. I had spoken at a 
chapel service on Jesus as the ‘Way’ (John 14: 6). In the course of the 
talk, I had mentioned that the aboriginal stories told of ‘ways’ estab- 
lished by great people of the past and how these ways had been followed 
ever since. I mentioned that God had given such a ‘way’ to the Hebrew 
people through Moses, also in the past, but they had not followed it 
and indeed found they could not. Then finally God Himself had come in 
the person of His Son to show the true and living Way. There was good 
in the old way: during initiation the children learned many laws which 
were morally good, in spite of their imperfection; but now there could 
be only one Way, the-new and perfect Way shown by the greatest Hero 
of all, the Son of God Himself. 

After that, on going through the story again with Isaac (who had not 
been my informant on the previous occasion ; that informant is now 
dead), I asked some questions : Where did Iguana come from? Had he a 
mother? Had he a father? Isaac did not know; apparently he had 
neither. He could not be accounted for. Again: Where did he get the 
land over which he walked? There are (at least here, and I think gener- 
ally in Australia) no cosmogonies: the aborigine takes his earth for 
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granted, and does not endeavour to explain how it came to be. So I 
tried to show that some other Power must have been there before 
Iguana, a greater Power, seeing that He made the earth on which Iguana 
walked. It ought, perhaps, to be said at this point that I regard these 
‘animal’ appellations as only the totemic affiliation terms representing 
an originally human being, and I am quite prepared to see vague 
memories of real tribal wanderings in many of the stories told. I have 
no difficulty about Iguana as such, and at no time did I suggest to Isaac 
that I regarded Iguana as just a figment of the imagination. Again, 
there was no answer forthcoming. Then I took the other end of the 
story? Where is Iguana now? They do not know. What happens to a 
man when he dies, I asked, after we had discussed the funeral rites for 
which Iguana is also responsible. Again, they had no knowledge. He 
just passed out of existence, for all they knew—‘until the Gospel 
came’, added Isaac. 

We left the discussion at that point for the time, and Isaac went off 
to his camp. In the afternoon he brought three other old men, including 
James, the licensed lay reader of the mission, a man over sixty, who was 
there at the foundation and remembers the coming of the first mis- 
sionaries. The other two old men were less instructed, though one had 
been there at my previous visit but has never been baptized. The fourth 
is more or less a newcomer. We dealt with certain stories that were 
fresh to me. Then, when the technical part of the work was over, I was 
somewhat surprised that Isaac of his own accord raised again the 
questions I had asked him in the morning. He had come to realize 
their import and volunteered the suggestion, ‘Perhaps we ought to 
discontinue the corroborees altogether’. I did not answer the question: 
I prefer such a decision to come entirely from the people themselves. 
He discussed it with the others in one of the available native languages, 
for two of the old men had not so much command of English, and they 
all seemed to be in a thoughtful mood. Then the discussion passed on to 
vengeance after a murder and the punishment of such a person under 
the aboriginal law. Isaac told me in English of what might happen if 
an offender chose to give himself up. He would be very seriously speared ; 
he might die, but at least he had the chance to recover. There was such 
a thing as pardon—at a price. I then reminded them of the film they 
had seen the previous Sunday night, on the story of Barabbas, and I 
said, ‘Well, you saw last Sunday what happened to Jesus when He gave 
Himself up for us, didn’t you?’ I did not then go into the further question 
of His suffering, ‘the just for the unjust’. That would be a further subject 
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of teaching. Isaac realized the parallel, and I think it came closer home 
to him that day. 

This was as much as time allowed me to do, and I discussed the 
matter with both the chaplain and the superintendent of the mission. 
It is too early yet to know whether anything will be built upon that 
particular foundation. There is, however, another and similar approach 
which has recently come to my knowledge, and this time in the sphere 
of native methods of religious teaching rather than just a discussion 
of its content. The initiator in this case is Mr Wilfred Douglas, a 
missionary of the United Aborigines’ Mission in Western Australia. 
He, again, provides an example of a missionary who, starting with the 
old tradition of missionary work, has come to realize its unsatisfactory 
results, and has now learned the language of his people. One of the 
objects of religious value among the desert tribes in this part of Aus- 
tralia is the mataki, a sort of ‘totem board’. On these sacred and care- 
fully guarded boards, which no woman or uninitiated male must ever 
see, are depicted in symbols certain parts of the mythology relating to 
the Gurangara rites, and they are shown ritually and ceremonially to 
those qualified to see them. Mr Douglas has prepared Christian 
‘totem boards’ of a similar nature, inscribed with scenes from the Gospel 
story, and has given them ceremonially to certain of the elders. Since 
he has been good enough to give me a full account of the procedure and 
allowed me to use it in such a way as may be of help to others, I take 
the liberty of quoting his account practically in full. 

My first attempt [he writes] to use the sacred shape for Christian purposes was 
when I prepared a cardboard model of the mataki with a symbolical ‘Plan of the 

portrayed on it in = attempt to influence a group of elders who had congre- 


gated at Kalgoorlie for the Gurangara ceremony. I have found that by respecting 
the confidences of the ‘old men’ and by, at least, not laughing to scorn their beliefs, 


duced the ‘stick’, explained its symbolism and its message, pointed out that the 
message had come from heaven, that it was not only for men, but for women and 
children too, and that it was the responsibility of the elders to pass its message on 
to the women and children, and that the day of ‘dreams’ had gone, and that ‘dreams’ 
belonged to the days when we were asleep, but that now we must wake up, for God 
had spoken from heaven and has shown us the truth which all people must believe 
and follow, and that hundreds of dark people to-day are turning from dreams to 
Puurpa Jesus (Puurpa is a Gurangara term meaning ‘boss’, now usable as ‘Lord’). 
After this I ceremoniously presented the ‘stick’ to one of the elders, and appointed 
him as its punari (‘custodian of sacred object’) and urged him to explain it to the 
other men who were absent. As I did so, three other men arrived with a kangaroo 
re-explained it to them as they eyed the object with suspicion, and 
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that day, the second one was on the life of Christ and contained places such as 
nae Semen, Soe, fe | Sonera, Ove Sa ee Cpety. on 
orm. 


Later, I cut out lino blocks of the Gospel sticks and printed a number of copies 
with printer’s ink, These were black and more acceptable to the old men, who were 
eee eae ee eae 

When I heard that the Gurangara had reached Cundeelee, and that the Ooldea 
people were going to be there, I paid a visit to the station. After courteously present- 
ing two copies of the sticks to one of the oldest members of the group, who was, by 
the way, surrounded by a group of women, I was invited to go over and meet the 
men. They were sitting in a semi-circle, with pele oe palin, Genta sates 
foreheads, some with boomerangs in their hands. I approached them slowly, and 
was invited to sit down in front of them. After a period of silence, one of the men 
said ‘watjala’ (‘tell it’). I suggested that they should teach me, but they insisted that 
Ishould talk. I drew the sacred shape on the ground and got an immediate reaction. 
All were attentive. I explained that the tjukurpa (dreaming) was a good thing for 
the days when we were asleep, but that a new message had come from heaven, and 
that now we must wake up. The Gospel message was not only for white men, God 
does not look at the skin. This message was one that hundreds of dark people were 
Pre ee hnteer aden titeact on bere 
Immediately after this meeting with the men, one of the elders told me that he 
had prepared the pungunu (‘enormous dampers’) for the seven Gurangara ceremonies, 
but that he had now finished with it. That night I had the opportunity to have a 
long talk with this man. His wife is one of the Mission’s outstanding Christians. It 
occurred to me that this man’s so-called opposition to Christianity was due mainly 
to the fact that it was a woman who was the initiated one, and it was a woman who 
knew the secrets he did not know. I gave him a long introduction to Christianity 
and told him in his own language about the persecution of Christians in the past. 
He had tears in his eyes as he listened. I then presented him with two of the ‘sticks’ 
and explained them again. Early next morning he came to tell me that he was going 
out to get mulga wood to make copies of the sticks so that he could teach others. 
Since then reports have come to me that this man’s life seems to be changed. 
Of course, with no one at the Mission who can use the language fluently, any 
sos gl movement’ to Christianity is likely to be retarded through lack of suitable 


This may seem fairly simple procedure once the principle i is conceded, 
but Mr Douglas adds later, ‘I have found that it is possible even to 
discuss such subjects as the Triune Nature of God with the old men 
when the native language is used.’ I see no reason why this should not 
be. There is much deep philosophy in the native religion. 

What has been said above should make it clear that the only possible 
way to teach aboriginal people is to meet them where they are, and 
link up the old concepts with the new. This is possible, of course, only 
if the missionary is versed in their ways of thinking, and this in turn 
depends largely on his knowledge of their language. The futility of 
sending women alone, especially young women, as missionaries to 
peoples such as the Australian aborigines, is also patent from what 
has been said above, inasmuch as women have little or no part in the 
aboriginal religious life. Mr Douglas’s experience strengthens the 
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remarks made earlier in this article. In the case of the old man mentioned 
in his letter, Mr Douglas is, I am sure, perfectly correct, and such cases 
are more common than the European missionary knows. 

Where are the aborigines, if they are to be met and led further? What 
has been said hitherto may seem to imply that there is one religion 
spread all over Australia. That is not strictly correct, although the 
varieties of aboriginal religion do not differ among themselves more 
than do the varieties of Buddhism or Christianity. The differences are 
important, however, and make it impossible to draw up a single syllabus 
which can be used everywhere on the continent. Moreover, the degree 
of initiation, and therefore the amount of prior knowledge, varies 
greatly from individual to individual. It is least of all, of course, in the 
children, not much greater among the women and increases with age 
and experience among the men. It is not suggested that all and sundry 
should be taught by the methods detailed above. The point is rather 
that the old men, who have both the religious knowledge and the 
authority in the tribes, should be approached in the way suggested, 
and then that with their goodwill a course of normal Christian teaching 
can be given to the younger ones, including the women of all ages, 
with their approval, understanding and, in many cases, co-operation. 
It is possible to see how initiation may become Christian initiation in 
Australia, as it has in parts of Africa, if the problem is approached from 
this angle. 

In most instances the idea of God has to be introduced. Although 
simply teaching the name of ‘God’ in English is not going to give the 
idea of God to the people, it is probably better to introduce the name 
than to adapt some native term to Christian usage. In parts of eastern 
Australia, the idea of a sky father was developing in native religion at 
the time when white colonization disrupted the tribes, but in most 
parts of Australia the thought of one Being responsible for all things 
and people existing has to be brought into their minds, and is un- 
doubtedly the first thing to be done. It is true that Christianity aims 
to make Christ central to life for the aborigine as well as for everyone 
else, but the question, “Whose son is he?’ will still be outstanding 
unless the idea of a heavenly Father can come first; even then the 
aborigine asks ‘And who is his mother—who is God’s wife?’ In the 
complete absence of the idea of an overall Ruler, the concept of the 
majesty and power of God the Father must first be introduced. Christ 
as the human manifestation, the healer and teacher, cannot be effec- 
tively shown to them until His position in the Divine Plan is made 
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clear. The singing of Christian hymns and choruses may gain a good 
vocal response, but it means just nothing in terms of an effect on life. 

Besides direct teaching, the aboriginal religious setting ought surely 
to be used as far as possible. Mr Douglas in his earlier letter spoke 
of ‘singing’ the Christian story to them. Many of the incidents of the 
Bible could very well be adapted to the corroboree type of aboriginal 
ceremonial: Bible passages, including Psalms, could be at least para- 
phrased to form the choruses in which a dance could be put—and 
an aboriginal ‘songman’ could work out a dance that to his mind 
would express the theme suggested by the missionary. There is endless 
scope for experiment along these lines, but no experiment has yet 
been made. In my discussions at Roper River, I pointed out that the 
corroboree was not wrong in principle (at least one superintendent in 
Arnhem Land has held that no missionary ought to attend a corro- 
boree), but that the Christian Church has its ‘corroborees’ also— 
different in arrangement and content from those of the aborigines, 
but not in idea, and I instanced the daily services, Baptism and the 
Eucharist as examples of the ‘Christian corroborees’. One of the 
missionaries at Roper, of his own accord, asked me about the possi- 
bility of using aboriginal music, as has been done in many other parts 
of the world. Where a mission has a fixed liturgical form, of course, 
such adaptation becomes difficult, but it would be a good thing that 
some missionary bishop should give authority for experimental work 
along the lines of a Prayer Book adapted in these ways to native life 
and thought. 

The danger of syncretism between the old and the new will immedi- 
ately suggest itself to the cautious. It is a real danger, but what needs 
to be realized is that in nearly every case where Christianity has been 
presented in the traditional way, syncretism has nevertheless already 
resulted. Very little is said about it, missionaries as a rule are quite 
unconscious of the twists put by native ‘converts’ into their teaching 
and only the anthropologist finds out much about them. One Australian 
anthropologist, Mrs C. Tennant Kelly, made some interesting observa- 
tions on this syncretism among fully detribalized aborigines living in 
reserves and towns, where no knowledge of the old culture remains— 
or practically none.’ There will always be some degree of syncretism— 
it happened centuries ago in Europe, and while it may be desirable to 
reduce it to a minimum, it can hardly be expected that syncretism will 


1 See C. Tennant Kelly, ‘Some Aspects of Culture Contact in Eastern Australia,’ Oceania, 
Vol. XV, No. 2. : 
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be eliminated altogether. It seems reasonable to Suggest, however, that 
an approach to the Australian aborigine along the lines of what he 
has previously believed, what has been the sustenance of his spiritual 
life in past centuries, will also be the best means of leading him into 
the new spiritual life that it is the aim of the Christian missionary to 
give him, and the experiences cited above at least point the way to 
such a possible new approach. 


A. CAPELL 
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CHRIST’S TEACHING ABOUT MISSIONS ! 
By Derek W. ALLEN 


1 


IRST we shall look at the negative side. There can be no doubt 

that our Lord sent out His disciples on missionary work during 
His lifetime, but there can be no doubt either that He confined that 
enterprise to Jews in Israel. Sayings like Matthew 10: 5f, 10: 23, 15: 24, 
even if they are found in St Matthew’s Gospel alone, are surely genuine ; 
St Matthew is well aware of the universal mission of the Church, and 
such sayings have their place only because they come down in the 
tradition as the Lord’s. The disciples, then, were bidden to go to the 
Palestinian Jews, who were perishing for lack of true teaching and 
shepherding. We can say more: the Lord himself dealt only with the 
Jews of Palestine. In the apparently exceptional instances, where the 
Lord is concerned with non-Jews, the initiative is not His. Take the 
episode of the Syro-Phoenician woman (Mark 7: 24-30). We may say 
what we will about the banter and kindly humour of this story, but 
there is no gainsaying the conclusion that the Lord does not consider 
this woman and her daughter a real part of His work on earth. St Mark 
perhaps includes the story as an earnest of the universal mission of 
the Church, a theme which greatly interests him, as we shall see. It 
is illuminating that the Gentile healing occurs in that section of the 
gospel where the two feedings are related and where the discussion in 
the boat concerning the loaf takes place (8: 14-21); for the Lord says 
to the woman, ‘Let the children first be fed, for it is not right to take 
the children’s bread and throw it to the dogs’. Not in the least taken 
aback, she replies: ‘Yes, Lord, yet even the dogs under the table eat 
of the children’s crumbs.’ No reader of the gospel could fail to detect 
a reference to the Eucharist and to Jesus as the Bread of Life in these 
words; the blessed food of the New Age, dispensed in parable to the 
Israelite multitudes in the two feedings in the wilderness, is also to be 
the medicine of eternal salvation for all the nations of the earth. That 
I take to be St Mark’s point in including the story here; but the point 


1 The substance of a lecture delivered at the Missionaries’ Conference of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, July, 1958. 
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I want to make is that this compassionate act of the Christ is, as it 
were, forced upon Him; He does not Himself take the initiative. The 
same is true of the centurion’s servant (Matt. 8: 5-13). The centurion 
comes forward, beseeching Jesus and saying, ‘Lord, my servant is 
lying paralysed at home, in terrible distress.’ Perhaps the Lord’s reply 
should be read as a question, ‘Shall I come and heal him?’, to which 
the centurion replies, ‘Lord, I am not worthy to have you come under 
my roof; but only say the word, and my servant will be healed.’ And 
so the healing takes place in answer to such great faith. In St Luke’s 
account (7: 1-10) there is a change in the narrative. There the Lord 
and the centurion never actually meet, but all is done through Jewish 
intermediaries. ‘When he heard of Jesus he sent to him elders of the 
Jews asking him to come and heal his slave. And when they came to 
Jesus they besought him earnestly, saying, He is worthy to have you 
do this for him, for he loves our nation, and he built us our synagogue.’ 
So the Lord goes with them. ‘When he was not far from the house, 
the centurion sent friends to him, saying to him, ‘Lord, do not trouble 
yourself, for I am not worthy to have you come under my roof; 
therefore I did not presume to come to you. But say the word, and 
let my servant be healed.’ No evangelist is so concerned with the 
Gentile mission of the Church as St Luke, yet he sees this as something 
which belongs to a later period, not to that of our Lord’s earthly life 
and ministry. Therefore he goes out of his way to show that the Gentile 
centurion never actually meets the Lord. And I think it is very likely 
that for the same reason St Luke omits Mark’s story of the Syro- 
Phoenician woman. 

This will sufficiently show that the Lord confined His own ministry 
and that of the disciples during His lifetime to the Jews of Palestine. 
This conclusion becomes even more important when we recall that 
Judaism in our Lord’s time was intensely missionary-minded. Reasons 
are not far to seek for the attractiveness of Judaism to intelligent pagans 
of the time. The prime attractions were the uncompromising mono- 
theism of the Jews and their high moral code. Circumcision was the 
great barrier that prevented many from becoming actual proselytes, 
but there was a great circle of ‘God-fearers’, who acknowledged the 
faith and morality of the Jews and who were attached to the synagogues 
of the Dispersion, but who shrank from the decisive step-of circumcision 
and full observance of the Law. The rapid expansion of the Christian 
mission in the Mediterranean world was largely due to the existence 
of these ‘hangers-on’, hungry for the Gospel. Now Jesus makes one 
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reference only to this Jewish missionary effort. ‘Woe to you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites! for you traverse sea and land to make a 
single proselyte, and when he becomes a proselyte, you make him twice 
as much a child of hell as yourselves’ (Matt. 23: 15). So much for the 
negative part of our investigation. 


2 


For our further investigation we must try to recall the setting in the 
light of which the words of the Lord are to be understood and given 
their primary interpretation. It is vital to remember that the Jews had 
a keen sense of history and that they expected a decisive divine inter- 
vention within history. The Greeks, like many eastern people to-day, 
tended to think of history as meaningless or cyclic or illusory, and the 
spiritual order as alone real and important; but for the Jew history 
went straight forward with high purpose, the purpose of God, the 
Lord of history. Throughout their often miserable history the Jews 
never faltered in their hope that God would intervene and put things 
tight. In that later period of the pre-Christian era their hopes took 
various and often extravagant forms, sometimes including the figure 
of a Messiah. Many thought the decisive moment of divine intervention, 
the establishment of the new age of the Messiah, was just round the 
corner. We are familiar with this from the New Testament; St Luke 
depicts the devout circle that surrounded the birth of John the Baptist 
and Jesus as waiting for the consolation of Israel, for redemption in 
Jerusalem. Now a central feature of this Jewish eschatology was the 
destiny of all the nations, and what we need to do is to examine the 
teaching of the Lord with this background in mind and see what light 
it throws on the whole question of the place of missions in Christ’s 
mind. Look at Matthew 8: 11-12: ‘I tell you, many will come from 
east and west and sit at table with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the 
kingdom of heaven, while the sons of the kingdom will be thrown 
into the outer darkness; there men will weep and gnash their teeth.’ 
This eschatological saying refers to ‘the end of history’; the share of 
the Gentiles in the blessings of the new age, here seen under the familiar 
figure of the great banquet, is to take place in the last days. 

We must then go on to consider our Lord’s attitude to the Jewish 
eschatological picture of the Gentiles. Certainly He made some adjust- 
ments, for not unnaturally the less kind views about the fate of the 
Gentiles tended to prevail in Judaism; the third chapter of Joel will 
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serve as an example. The Lord removed every trace of nationalistic 
hatred which characterized the distinction between Jew and Gentile in 
the minds of ordinary Jews. An example of this is the favourable light 
in which Samaritans are described in the gospels. Relations between 
Jew and Samaritan had their ups and downs, but the statement in 
St John’s gospel that the Jews had no dealings with the Samaritans 
is pretty true of our Lord’s time. But in the story of the ten lepers it 
is the Samaritan who returns to say “Thank you’; in the parable of the 
Good Samaritan, it is a member of the hated race who serves as a 
model of Christlike charity and compassion. And according to the 
teaching of the gospels the Jew can expect no privilege on grounds of 
membership of the chosen people; indeed, except they repent they will 
all perish, and God can raise up from the stones new children to 
Abraham. 

The nationalism goes but, more important, the revenge goes too. 
This is more clearly seen in what the Lord does not say than in what 
He actually teaches. Look at the scene in the Nazareth synagogue in 
Luke 4: 16 ff. Jesus gives out His text from Isaiah 61 (‘The Spirit of 
the Lord is upon me. . .’) and He goes on to say that this scripture 
is fulfilled in Himself; and we read, ‘and all spoke well of him, and 
wondered at the gracious words which proceeded out of his mouth’; 
and they then say with obvious irony and disapproval, ‘Is not this 
Joseph’s son?’ The rest of the episode is given over to making clear 
Jesus’ rejection by His own people and to hints of the later preaching 
to the Gentiles. But why should there be this sudden change from 
wonder and approval to hatred, disapproval and rejection? The clue 
seems to lie in a possible misunderstanding in the Greek. They all 
bore witness to Him—or against Him; the word can mean either; 
they wondered—this word can express astonishment or opposition to 
what is strange; the gracious words—this literally means the words of 
grace or mercy, that is, of God’s grace or mercy. Suppose we read: 
‘They all bore witness against him and were astonished, appalled by 
the words of God’s mercy which proceeded from his mouth’. This is 
a perfectly possible meaning of the Greek. But why should the con- 
gregation at the Nazareth synagogue react like this? Look how Isaiah 61: 
1-2 ends: ‘. . . to proclaim the year of the Lord’s favour, and the day 
of vengeance of our God’. There is the clue. The Lord breaks off His 
text just where the idea of vengeance comes in. And this day of the 
Lord, which would be all mercy and no revenge on the hated enemy, 
was not at all to the taste of the average Jew of the time. So they 
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protested with one voice and were furious, because He spoke only of 
God’s year of mercy and omitted the words about the messianic 
vengeance. 

Revenge against the Gentiles, then, is utterly excluded from the 
eschatological teaching of Jesus. More positively the Gentiles are 
promised a share in the salvation that is to come at the end of history. 
There are references to the Ninevites, the Queen of Sheba, Tyre and 
Sidon, the land of Sodom (Matt. 11: 20-24, 12: 41-42). In Matthew 25: 
31-46 all the nations of the earth will be gathered before the Son of 
Man, and some at any rate of the Gentiles will share eternal joy, 
namely those who have ministered to the Christ in His brethren. 
Gentiles as well as Jews are promised a hope of beatitude by Jesus. 


3 


We must now look at the features of the Jewish picture of the 
destiny of the Gentiles, which could be taken over by Jesus more 
directly. There is Isaiah 2: 2f: 

It shall come to pass in the latter days that the mountain of the house of the 

Lord shall be established as the highest of the mountains, and shall be raised above 
the hills; and all the nations shall flow to it, and many peoples shall come, and 
say: Come let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the house of the God of 
Jacob ; that he may teach us his ways and that we may walk in his paths. 
And compare Isaiah 11: 10. In the second part of Isaiah we have the 
great Epiphany lessons in chapters 49 and 60 about the flocking of the 
Gentile multitudes to Jerusalem; and there is the last chapter of all: 
‘I am coming to gather all nations and tongues . . . all flesh shall 
come to worship before me, says the Lord’ (66: 18-23). There are 
many psalms, too, in which the share of the Gentiles in the blessings 
of the future age is powerfully expressed, e.g. 48, 68: 28 ff, 86: 8 ff, 87, 
96, 99, 102: 16ff. Or there are the notable closing words of the first 
part of Zechariah (8: 20-23). Let me summarize the teaching of such 
scriptures, following Professor Jeremias’ excellent lectures, Jesus’ 
Promise to the Nations, to which this lecture already owes so much. 

1, There is the appearance, the epiphany of God; the nations are 
pictured as being expectant, and a standard is set up and displayed 
(understood sometimes as the Messiah). At the same time there is the 
call of God (e.g. ‘Assemble yourselves and come, draw near together, 
you survivors of the nations! . . . Turn to me and be saved, all the 


1 Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1957. London: SCM Press, 1958. 
II 
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ends of the earth’, Isaiah 45: 20, 22), which is taken up by Israel, or 
the Servant, or even the Gentiles themselves. 

2. The response to the call is the journey of the Gentiles; a road 
is constructed, the call is heard in Gentile cities, and all nations are 
led by their kings to the holy city of Jerusalem; they bring their gifts, 
including gifts for the sacrifices, for the goal of the pilgrimage is 
worship at the world-sanctuary (Judaism thinking of Jerusalem as the 
centre of the world). 

3. The Gentiles are made members of the people of God and, as 
a result, in the final scene they share in the festal banquet on the 
world-mountain : 


On this mountain the Lord of hosts will make for all peoples a feast of fat things, 
a feast of wine on the lees, of fat things full of marrow, of wine on the lees well 
refined. And he will destroy on this mountain the covering that is cast over all 
peoples, the veil that is spread over all nations. He will swallow up death for ever, 
and the Lord God will wipe away tears from all faces, and the reproach of his 
people he will take away from all the world (Is. 25: 6-8). 


The share of the Gentiles in this festal banquet removes the veil from 
their souls and admits them to the vision of God. 


4 


Sayings like Matthew 8: 11f. about the coming of the Gentiles to 
share in the final banquet must be seen in the light of this circle of 
ideas. There are also the sayings which talk of the ingathering of the 
Gentiles at the end (Matt. 25: 31 f., John 10: 16, 11: 51 f.). This gather- 
ing takes place at the Temple in Jerusalem, and so Jesus’ cleansing of 
the Temple needs to be considered here, for in Mark 11: 17 Jesus 
quotes the words of Isaiah 56: 7: ‘And he taught and said to them, 
Is it not written, My house shall be called a house of prayer for all 
the nations? But you have made it a den of robbers’. This symbolic 
action of the cleansing passes judgment on the institutions and worship 
of the old Israel, but it seems to point to something new in the future. 
Notice the charge of the false witnesses: “We heard him say, I will 
destroy this temple that is made with hands, and in three days I will 
build another, not made with hands’ (Mark 14: 58). According to 
St John’s narrative, the word of Jesus was: ‘Destroy this temple, and 
in three days I will raise it up’ (John 2: 19), which the disciples after- 
wards realized was a reference to the temple of His Body. Now there 
can be no doubt that Jesus foretold the destruction of the Temple: 
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‘Do you see these great buildings? There will not be left here one stone 
upon another, that will not be thrown down’ (Mark 13: 2). It would 
seem more probable that what our Lord actually said was along the 
following lines: ‘This Temple will be destroyed, but in three days I 
will raise it up’—with a mysterious double reference to the temple of 
stones and that of His own risen Body. The Christian Church as the 
new Temple, with Christ as the corner-stone and Christians as stones 
built into it, is a theme common to the gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, 
St Paul, and St John in the Revelation. 

But other images play their part here; it is not only the ingathering 
of the Gentiles and the theme of the new Temple which betray the 
influence of the Jewish notion of the pilgrimage of the nations to the 
mount of God on the Lord’s mind. There is the familiar saying, ‘A 
city set on a hill cannot be hid’ (Matt. 5: 14). This seems to be a 
reference to the new Jerusalem located at the summit of the mountain 
overtopping all other mountains. In St Matthew the saying is placed 
alongside others dealing with ‘light’. In some of the Jewish references, 
it is the light of the great city which draws the nations to the temple 
of Sion. “You are the light of the world’; ‘Let your light shine before 
men’ (Matt. 5: 14, 16); notice how in Luke 8: 16, 11: 33 we find each 
time the words added, *. . . that those who enter may see the light’. Again 
from the new Jerusalem the waters of healing flow, as is familiar from 
Ezekiel’s picture and St John’s Revelation. This image of the water is 
taken up in passages like John 4: 14 and 7: 37-38, which probably 
should be rendered: 


If anyone thirst, let him come to me, And let him who believeth in me drink: 
As the scripture says: Out of his heart shall flow rivers of living water. 


If this is right, the passage refers to the Spirit, under the figure of the 
living water, proceeding from the heart of the Messiah. The same 
evangelist records the water and blood proceeding from the side of 
the Crucified. And perhaps we can see the same influence in the image 
of the Kingdom as a great tree giving shelter to all the birds (namely, 
the Gentiles) in Mark 4: 32. 

Jesus clearly expected this incorporation of the Gentiles into the 
Kingdom. It was to be God’s eschatological act of power, a final 
manifestation of God’s grace to the whole world (cf. Jeremias, op. cit. 
p. 70). So God brings life from death and creates new children to 
Abraham. But the question arises, Why did not Jesus take the decisive 
step and initiate the great movement by Himself going to the Gentiles? 
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For this would have been to bring about the great consummation of 
history to which Jewish prophecy looked. 

Before attempting an answer to this question, there is a further 
series of texts to be considered. In the narrative of Jesus’ entry into 
Jerusalem reference is made to Zechariah 9: 9. The verse is familiar, 
but the words in the following verse ought to be noticed too: ‘. . . he 
shall command peace to the nations; his dominion shall be from sea 
to sea, and from the river to the ends of the earth’. Zechariah 9-14 
seems to form one of those tracts of the Old Testament which Dr C. H. 
Dodd has called ‘the bible of the early Church’, for they are the sections 
which have had the greatest influence on the formation of the earliest 
theology. The meaning of this ‘tract’ is obscure; the prophecy deals 
with the last days, the writer in one place identifies himself with the 
Lord’s shepherd, the divine judgment against Jew and Gentile is given 
vivid description, but finally a remnant of Jews and Gentiles joins in 
the celebration of the feast of Tabernacles in the purified Sion, whose 
temple will no longer have any ’trafficker’ in it. If this is the correct 
reading of Zechariah’s final verse, then St Mark’s account of the 
cleansing of the temple includes a reference to this curious passage. 
Among other possible references to this ‘tract’, there are certainly the 
words on the Lord’s lips, when He and the disciples are on their way 
to the mount of Olives after the Supper: ‘And Jesus said to them, 
You will all fall away ; for it is written, I will strike the shepherd, and 
the sheep will be scattered; but after I am raised up, I will go before 
you to Galilee’ (Mark 14: 27-28). 

It is of course to this passage that the angel of the tomb refers in 16:7 
when speaking to the women. Professor C. F. Evans, in an article 
entitled, ‘I will go before you into Galilee’, has given a brilliant analysis 
of these verses in the whole context of St Mark’s account of the Passion 
and Resurrection and his use of Zechariah 9-14 (Journal of Theological 
Studies, New Series, V (1954)). This saying of the Lord in its first part 
refers to the divine judgment on wicked and rebellious Israel, and in 
its second part to the Lord’s leadership of the Church in its universal 
mission to the Gentiles after the Resurrection. Just as we read in 
Mark 10: 32 that Jesus was going on ahead of the disciples as their 
leader on the way up to Jerusalem (the same Greek verb, proagein, 
is used), so He will go ahead as their leader into Galilee, here as so 
often a symbol for the Gentile world. 
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It is time to return to the question, why the Lord did not take the 
decisive step Himself and go to the Gentiles. Professor Jeremias detects 
a two-stage plan in the divine scheme of redemption. First, there is 
the call to Israel; and only then is the redemptive incorporation of 
the Gentiles in the people of God. Before this second stage can be 
reached and the gospel be carried to the Gentiles, two conditions must 
be fulfilled. The ancient promises to Israel must be proclaimed, for 
everywhere in the New Testament it is the same story, to the Jew 
first and then to the Greek; the Jews are the children of the promise, 
the people of the covenant, and they must first be told of the gospel 
of fulfilment, of the new covenant. But secondly all the gospels show 
that the mission to the Gentiles follows after the Passion and Resurrec- 
tion of the Messiah. The ‘time of the Gentiles’ must follow the Cross; 
Jesus must die His death for the many, before the door can be opened 
for them to enter the kingdom. Jesus, as we well know, came primarily 
not to teach great truths about the kingdom of God, but to carry out 
the decisive act which brought it about, and this decisive act was His 
sacrificial death accepted by the Father in the Resurrection. These are 
the great saving acts of the last days, with these great events and the 
consequent giving of the Spirit to the infant Church the new age is 
truly inaugurated. From that moment the mission to the Gentiles 
becomes possible. 

This is the essence of the solution. It remains for us to see how this 
works out in the different gospels. If we look at St Mark, we find 
that when we come to the Passion-narrative, the two themes of the 
new Temple and the Gentiles come to the fore. We have seen how 
the Lord cleanses the Temple; note now that it is the court of the 
Gentiles which is cleansed; note also that the Lord quotes the words 
of Isaiah that the Temple is to be a universal house of prayer. Clearly 
the worship of Israel is not to be purified by this act alone; no, it is 
in the form of a sign; for the Lord goes on a little later to foretell 
the complete destruction of the Temple, and the gathering in of the 

Gentiles from the four quarters of the compass (in a passage which 
some think to be closely related to the story of the Passion and the 
Resurrection). In the parable of the wicked husbandmen it is made 
clear that only the death of the Son makes possible the transfer of 
Israel’s inheritance to the Gentiles. The death of Jesus itself is explained 
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as a sacrificial and redemptive offering for ‘the many’, namely for the 
multitudes of the Gentiles; in the anointing at Bethany in the house 
of Simon the leper, the death and burial of the Lord are linked with 
a universal preaching of the gospel; in the great discourse on the 
destruction of the Temple Jesus says that ‘the gospel must first be 
preached to all nations’ (which St Matthew explains by adding ‘and 
then the end shall come’); there is a reference to a Temple made 
without hands; finally, when the obedience of Jesus is complete with 
the cry from the Cross the veil of the Temple is rent from top to 
bottom; all that conceals God from man is removed, and the way 
into the holy of holies is opened to all; with Jesus’ death the new and 
living way of God’s tabernacling on earth is made possible, in the 
mystical body of Christ and in the souls of men; and the centurion, 
first-fruits of the Gentile world at the foot of the Cross, confesses the 
divine sonship of Jesus. In Professor Evans’ words, ‘in the crucified 
and risen body of Jesus the worship of the God of Israel is to be 
universalized’ (Joc. cit., p. 15). If the gospel of St Mark was meant to 
end where our present genuine text ends, we are left with the words 
of the angel and the astonished and awed silence of the women; and, 
what will the angelic words mean? If this general interpretation be 
correct, the meaning is, ‘he (the risen Lord) is leading you (the disciples) 
to the Gentiles; it is there you will behold him’. If, on the other hand, 
we like, with Dr Farrer, to think that there was a further verse, which 
was detached when the present 16: 9-20 were added, the meaning will 
be the same, for Dr Farrer suggests ‘but Jesus sent forth his disciples 
to preach the gospel to all nations’. Either way St Mark is telling his 
readers that it is the death and resurrection of the Lord which makes 
possible the spread of the gospel throughout the inhabited world, and 
that this universal mission is the great, enduring fact of the last days. 

To turn to the other evangelists: St Matthew constructs the majestic 
scene on the Galilean mountain out of the mysterious ending of St 
Mark, or from the lost sentence with which the evangelist rounded off 
his book. Now this scene is no ordinary resurrection appearance such 
as St Luke records or St Paul lists. This is a manifestation of the 
ascended and enthroned universal King, the Lord of power, who is 
present with His disciples in the Church till the consummation of the 
age, when the commission that He gives them has been completed. 
For St Luke, too, the Resurrection is the point of transition to the 
Gentile mission. We saw earlier that St Luke, though no New Testament 
writer is keener than he on the salvation of the nations, is even more 
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adamant than the others that Jesus in the days of His flesh had no 
direct dealings with the Gentiles. But look now at his final chapter : 

Then he opened their minds to understand the scriptures, and said to them, 

Thus it is written, that the Christ should suffer and on the third day rise from the 
dead, and that repentance and forgiveness of sins should be preached in his name 
to all nations, beginning from Jerusalem (24: 45-47). 
And so in his second volume St Luke relates the spread of the gospel 
from Jerusalem, the centre of divine revelation, to Rome, the centre 
of the civilized world. St John’s Gospel, too, tells of the universal 
commissioning of the disciples by the risen Lord and, in the additional 
twenty-first chapter, the universal scope of the Church is set forth 
under the symbol of the perfect catch of fish, when the Lord appears 
to the disciples in ‘Galilee of the Gentiles’. But already the same 
lesson had been taught in the body of the gospel. We have already 
referred to 10: 16, 11: S51 f. Notice also the passage where some 
Greeks seek Jesus. At once the reply of the Lord comes: 

The hour has come for the Son of Man to be glorified [St John likes to see the 

Cross as the great revelation of the glory of the Lord]. Truly, truly I say unto you, 
unless a grain of wheat falls into the earth and dies, it remains alone, but, if it dies, 
it bears much fruit (12: 20-24). 
Jesus is Himself the grain of wheat which dies and is buried, and rises 
to bring living bread to all the nations. Further down the page we read 
of the death and exaltation of Jesus: ‘I, when I am lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men to myself’ (12: 32). 

The evangelists tell the same story, that the universal mission of 
the Church follows the death and resurrection of Jesus and the out- 
pouring of the Spirit of love and power. Missions belong to this 
present mysterious period of the Church “between the times’, in the 
last days, which from the resurrection and Pentecost till the final 
consummation remain the last days, however long they continue. 

DerEK W. ALLEN 











CHUNG CHI COLLEGE, HONG KONG 


By Loren E. NOREN 


‘ ONG KONG, Pearl of the Orient’—these are the words which 

the tourist guide-books use most often in describing the fabulous 
beauty of the Hong Kong harbour. Other cities in the Orient are also 
called ‘pearls’, but that in no way detracts from the right of Hong Kong 
to be so described. Both the casual visitor and the permanent resident 
constantly attempt to coin new words which will convey the breathless 
exhilaration that comes from looking down from ‘The Peak’ or across 
the harbour from a point on Tai Po Road. 

But this is only part of the beauty, for adjacent to the populous city 
are three hundred square miles of rural territory. Here the views are 
not so breathtaking, but nevertheless there is no experience quite so 
satisfying to the human heart as a leisurely ride around the ‘New 
Territories’ in the early evening. One such ride, and permanently 
engraved on the mind’s eye are the myriad greens of the rice fields at 
various stages of growth, the silhouette of ‘Amah Rock’ against the 
sky, the flashing smile of the Hakka women under their curtained hats, 
the ever-changing light effects on the hills and the quietness of the 
many bays and inlets of the ocean reaching up into the valleys. 

In one such valley the first Christian institution of higher education 
in Hong Kong, Chung Chi College (literally, ‘Worship Christ’), is 
rapidly developing. Close and convenient to the city, yet free from its 
noise and distractions, this rural valley looking across the bay to Saddle 
Mountain is an ideal location for a college campus where most of the 
students will be in residence. Begun in October, 1951, on little more 
than faith and vision, this interdenominational, international effort is 
a modern example that the daring and vigour of Christian leaders is 
not just something that can be read about in mission history books. 
The courage of the founders is all the more impressive when one thinks 
back to the political situation at that time and realizes how tenuous 
a place Hong Kong was in the minds of most people. 

Chung Chi was launched to meet definite needs, not only of the 
Hong Kong community itself but also of a whole area in which Hong 
Kong is strategically located. Hong Kong had hardly recovered from 
the effects of the Second World War when suddenly a whole new set 


of problems was thrust upon her. As a result of the change of govern- 
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ment in China, hundreds of thousands of refugees streamed into the 
Colony. The population in 1945 was less than 600,000, by 1949 it had 
increased to 1,800,000 and it is now in the vicinity of 3,000,000. The 
main influx took place in a few short years, but the steady increase 
still shows no signs of abating. In 1957, for example, there was an 
increase of 78,500 due to the excess of registered births over deaths, 
and 63,500 due to recorded immigration. Hong Kong’s problem is 
truly a ‘problem of people’,’ and it does not require much imagination 
to realize the difficulties that were created by such an increase. Housing, 
water supply, employment, medical facilities, social services, education 
all suddenly became major problems requiring immediate solution. 
The refugees who streamed into Hong Kong were from all walks of 
life—rich and poor, old and young, business men, doctors, farmers, 
labourers, professors and students. This latter group presented Hong 
Kong with an entirely new problem, or should we say opportunity, 
in the field of higher education. Here were highly trained, experienced 
university professors and thousands of eager, intelligent students 
seeking the chance to teach and learn, to think and experiment in an 
atmosphere of academic freedom. But the refugee students were not 
the only ones with a problem of securing higher education. Before 
1949 many graduates of the Chinese secondary schools in Hong Kong 
went to China for their university training. With this no longer an 
acceptable possibility for most of them, they were faced with the fact 
of there being no college where they could pursue their studies in their 
native language. Study abroad was possible for only a limited few and 
the only other possibility was the University of Hong Kong. 
Traditionally, as in other British Colonies, Hong Kong has had only 
one university. Through its history it has been an outstanding educa- 
tional institution. It has high standards, a distinguished faculty and is 
recognized internationally as a first-rate university. However, by its 
very nature, it has certain limitations which prevent it from being a 
complete answer to the problem of higher education in Hong Kong 
to-day. Its total enrolment is less than one thousand students, and 
in this commercially-minded port city it has not been easy for the 
University to get from Government the amount of subsidy it needed 
for normal development, much less for any substantial expansion. In 
addition, the cost of attending the University is too great for the 


1 Chapter I of the 1956 Hong Kong Annual Report gives an excellent survey of the 
ee problem. It has been reprinted in pamphlet form and is entitled, A Problem 
of People. 
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majority of students. But the main limitation is that the language of 
instruction and examination is English. Secondary schools in Hong 
Kong are of two types. The Anglo-Chinese schools lead, after qualifying 
examinations, to study at the University, although in recent years 
there have been more fully qualified candidates than the University 
has been able to accept. Education at the Chinese middle schools 
formerly led to study at one of the universities in China. Very few 
students from these schools entered the University of Hong Kong in 
the past and the situation is still the same. The problem is more than 
just the limited enrolment at the University. The real question is 
whether in Hong Kong, where 99 per cent of the population is Chinese, 
there should be adequate facilities in higher education for students 
wishing to study primarily in the medium of the Chinese language. 
The rdle of Chung Chi College and other similar schools! is primarily 
that of filling the vacuum caused by the changed situation in China. 
Formerly, large numbers of Chinese youths from Hong Kong and 
South-east Asia went to China for their university training. Many 
went to one of the thirteen Christian Colleges which made outstanding 
names for themselves as pioneers in higher education and as institutions 
which maintained excellent standards.* Those institutions have all been 
taken over by the new Government and their individual identities 
liquidated. Thus the need for university training which is both Chinese 
and Christian is obvious. The desirability and necessity for Chinese 
students to maintain a high level of consciousness and knowledge of 
their own culture, history, literature and philosophy are hardly to be 
questioned; and justification of university training under Christian 
auspices is not only inherent in the Gospel itself but has been un- 
questionably established through the unique contribution of Christian 





1 Several so-called ‘refugee colleges’ have been founded in Hong Kong since 1949. 
Besides Chung Chi College, the only other Christian college is Hong Kong Baptist 
which is supported by the USA Southern Baptist Convention. It was begun 
only in 1956 aghe. has acquired a site on which to build and is growing rapidly. New Asia 
the Presidency of the famous Chinese scholar Dr Chien Mu and with 
substantial help from the Yale-in-China Association, has completed the first stage of 
its building programme and has developed well, particularly the Department of Chinese. 
Other colleges are United College, an amalgamation of five schools; Chu Hai College; 
and Heung Kong College. 

Special mention should also be made of the Christian University which has been 
i near Taichung in Taiwan. Tunghai University is a project of the United 
Board for Christian Higher Education in Asia. Established in 1955, it already has a 
beautiful campus and has made a creative impact upon higher education in Taiwan. 

2 United Board for Christian Higher Education in Asia, New York, is publishing a 
series of monographs on the thirteen Christian Colleges in China. Obtainable from 
United Board or Edinburgh House Press, London. (See International Review of Missions, 
Apr., 1957, pp. 219-23.) 
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universities in China and throughout the world. An incisive analysis 
of the contributions of the Christian Colleges in China was made in 
an address which Dr S. C. Leung gave in Hong Kong on March 29th, 
1958, at the Joint Annual Dinner of the Alumni Associations of the 
China Christian Universities. He pointed out how the Christian Colleges 
had pioneered in higher education, how they had proved the value of 
private universities along with government universities, how they had 
successfully demonstrated the practicability of using the Chinese 
language as a medium of instruction, how they had developed the 
traditional Chinese belief in the right of everyone to an education, 
and how successful they were in the development of leadership.” 

Chung Chi follows in the great tradition of the Christian colleges 
in China. Being a Christian college does not mean a change in the 
contents of the various disciplines which are taught. But as there is 
an essential unity in the soul of man, so must man learn the relationship 
and dependency of the different fields of knowledge upon one another. 
Chung Chi was not founded to teach religion only, nor is it a college 
for Christians alone, but it makes no apology for its purpose of pro- 
viding high quality education in a Christian atmosphere of under- 
standing and concern whereby students, as they mature, will have the 
opportunity to acquire not only facts but also a sense of values without 
which the facts are useless or even diabolic. Chung Chi’s unique 
‘Philosophy of Life’ course is a creative attempt along this line. 

This course has been in the Chung Chi curriculum from the beginning. 
It meets two hours per week, is required of all students and continues 
throughout the four years of their study. The classes are intentionally 
kept small. Thus each student, regardless of his field of study, has the 
opportunity to study, think and discuss with a teacher and fellow- 
students the basic meaning of life. In this intimate, conversational 
setting the basic traditions of ethics and philosophy, both Chinese and 
western, are studied. The dynamic activity of God enshrined in Hebraic 
thought and history, together with the life of Jesus Christ and the 
content of the Christian revelation, is examined. This leads on to 
a consideration of human history, the problems of community, the 
possibilities of our own generation, the ultimate fulfilment of history. 
Throughout the course alert, questioning, idealistic young people, 
exposed to the grand ideas of the past and present, work out a 
philosophy of life to guide them in this confused age. 


1*An Evaluation of the Christian Universities in China’, an Address by Dr S. C. 
Leung. Obtainable from Chung Chi College, Hong Kong. 
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The moving spirit in getting Chung Chi College started was the 
Right Reverend R. O. Hall, Anglican Bishop of Hong Kong. In the 
Spring of 1951 Bishop Hall, the late Dr Y. L. Lee, former President 
of Lingnan University, Mr David Au, a prominent Christian layman, 
Dr E. E. Walline, of the American Presbyterian mission and Dr Sidney 
Anderson, of the American Methodist mission, discussed the possibility 
of opening the college in the autumn of that year. Finances were far 
from assured, but it was decided to enrol a first-year class in October, 
with evening classes only. Dr Y. L. Lee was elected the first President 
and empowered to secure the necessary administrative and teaching 
staff. The Sheng Kung Hui (Anglican) made a small loan, and just 
before classes began, word came that the United Board for Christian 
Colleges in China (now United Board for Christian Higher Education 
in Asia) had appropriated US$20,000, for the first year, 1951-52. The 
United Board has increased its support as the College has developed 
and has also given the major portion of the construction cost of the 
new campus. The Asia Christian Colleges Association, the counterpart 
in Britain of the United Board in North America, has also been a 
steady supporter of Chung Chi. Lingnan Trustees have made annual 
contributions and the Harvard-Yenching Institute has made special 
grants for specific aspects of the College’s academic programme. Various 
British, Canadian and United States mission boards have furnished 
staff members and have donated funds and equipment. Many local 
Hong Kong firms and individuals have made gifts and the local church 
bodies are solidly behind the College. 

The governing body of Chung Chi is a Board of Governors, widely 
representative of the various missions and local church bodies and also 
including twelve co-opted members from the community at large who 
are leading figures in the professional, business and educational life 
of Hong Kong. The Board meets three times a year and determines 
the general educational policies of the College. It appoints the President, 
Vice President, Chaplain and Comptroller, grants diplomas and ap- 
proves the budget. The College Council is the executive committee of 
the Board of Governors and meets regularly to guide and direct the 
affairs of the College. The Faculty Board deals with academic matters 
and recommends the names of candidates to be awarded diplomas. 

During the first year, classes were held in borrowed premises and 
after the first term day classes were held. The next year the College 
rented premises at 147 Caine Road and the Bishop Hoare Memorial 
Building, but the rapid growth of the College indicated that the need 
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was more urgent than the founders had anticipated, and the obvious 
permanency of the College made a permanent campus necessary. 
Search began for a suitable site, preferably not in the city, since the 
desire was for a residential college. A lovely valley only eleven miles 
from Kowloon and located on the railroad as well as on a "bus line 
was selected. The Hong Kong Government made a grant of land and 
also built a new railway station for the College and the villages in 
that area. The valley, long known as Ma Liu Shui (Horse Provision 
Stream), was the last watering place for the horses of the couriers 
who years ago travelled from Canton to Kowloon. It resembles a huge 
armchair, and the simple but attractive two-story buildings designed 
by the architect enhance the natural beauty of the valley. Over ten 
thousand trees have been planted on the surrounding hillsides. 

It became the task of the second President of Chung Chi to guide 
the construction of the new college campus. Dr Y. L. Lee became ill 
in 1953 and passed away in August 1954. Temporarily Mr David Au 
concurrently served as Chairman of the Board and as Acting President. 
In February, 1955, Dr D. Y. Lin was installed as the second President. 
Dr Lin, well known and widely experienced, was formerly Director of 
Forestry in China. He has given himself with indefatigable energy and 
enthusiasm to the new College, guiding both the construction of the 
new campus and the academic development. The foundation stone of 
the Administration Building was laid on May 12th, 1956, by the 
Chairman of the Board, Dr Leslie G. Kilborn, formerly of West China 
Union University and now Professor of Physiology in the University 
of Hong Kong. By October of that year classes began in the five 
buildings which had been completed: Administration, Classroom, 
Science Buildings, Library and College Hall. The new campus was 
formally opened on November 23rd, 1956, when Bishop R. O. Hall 
dedicated the buildings and the then Governor of Hong Kong, Sir 
Alexander Grantham, performed the opening ceremony and delivered 
an address. Completed since then are two buildings containing four 
staff apartments each, two student residences and a caretaker’s house. 
Under construction are more staff apartments, another classroom and 
laboratory building, and the athletics field, Still to be built are the 
President’s residence, gymnasium, auditorium, chapel and additional 
living accommodations for students and staff. The total expenditure 
so far has been slightly over HK $2,500,000." 

Academically, Chung Chi is a College of Liberal Arts and Science. 

1 £1 0 0 equals HK$16.00; US$1.00 equals HK $6.00. 
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After two years of basic courses, students major in one of the nine 
departments: Chinese Language and Literature, Modern Languages 
and Literature, Economics and Business Administration, Mathematics, 
Chemistry, Physics, Biology, History and Geography, Religious Educa- 
tion and Social Work. The courses are organized on a credit system 
similar to that in most Chinese universities. The minimum requirement 
for graduation is 145 credits. Entrance requirements and the standard 
of work have risen steadily year after year as the College has matured, 
At the annual entrance examination held in the summer of 1958, 160 
of the 560 who took the examination were accepted. Graduates of 
Chung Chi have been admitted readily to post-graduate schools abroad 
and those who have not proceeded to further study have all found 
employment. Out of a total of 130 graduating in the first three classes, 
29 are studying abroad, 40 are in business, 29 are in education, 8 are 
studying in Government’s teacher-training course, 5 are in social 
work, 5 are in literature work and 2 are in government service. 

Some have marvelled at and some have questioned the standard of 
study that has been attained already in the short life of the College. 
However, it should be remembered that while young in years, Chung 
Chi has the experience and tradition of the China Christian Colleges 
behind her. For the most part, the faculty, administrative staff and 
governing body are people with experience and knowledge of those 
schools. 

The ranks of the teaching staff are: Professor, Associate Professor, 
Assistant Professor, Instructor and Assistant. In 1957-58 Chung Chi 
had a total of 75 on its teaching staff. Of these, 8 full-time and 11 
part-time served in an honorary capacity. Forty-nine out of the 75 
(65 per cent) are Christian. In the beginning it was necessary to depend 
heavily on part-time teachers, but in the last three years the number 
of full-time members of staff has increased significantly. Since moving 
to the new campus in 1956, thirteen full-time teachers have been added. 

Much thought and energy has gone into the building up of a good 
library. Many Chinese books are difficult to secure, but with the help 
of the Department Heads the library has obtained many important 
Chinese works. The library has worked on the principle of trying to 
build up a well-selected, useful, working collection of books. It has 
acquired over 35,000 volumes in Chinese and over 12,000 in English 
and is growing at the rate of several hundred books per month. 

There were only 63 students in Chung Chi when the school was first 
opened.’ Very quickly, however, the enrolment jumped to almost 300. 
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Since then, it has increased gradually and in April, 1958, the student 
body numbered 449. The projected maximum enrolment is 600. Of 
the enrolment in April, 1958, 40 per cent have been in Hong Kong 
since birth or early childhood, 46 per cent are refugees, having come 
to Hong Kong since 1949 (of these, 35 students came to Hong Kong 
from China in the summer of 1957), and 14 per cent are from 
South-east Asia (Macao 17; Borneo 16; Malaya 13; Singapore 9; 
Philippines 3; Vietnam 2; Indonesia 1; Thailand 1). Of the total 
student body 40 per cent are women. There are 192 (43 per cent) 
Christian students, of whom 14 are Roman Catholics. Many of the 
students have financial problems even though the tuition is not high 
(HK$600 per year). Foundations, religious and service groups and 
individuals have helped the College to provide various forms of 
scholarships and student aid, including work scholarships. A total of 
48 per cent of the student body received some help last year. Since 
moving to the new campus, student morale has been better, and student 
activities show an increasing amount of loyal college spirit. The choir, 
dramatic club, photographic club and various other groups have 
contributed greatly to the life of the College community. The Student 
Union has initiated a varied programme of activities. 

The religious life of the College is under the general direction of 
the Religious Committee and the full-time chaplain, Dr Andrew T. 
Roy. Outstanding speakers are secured for the weekly chapel-assembly 
meetings which are attended by the whole student body. A Faculty 
Christian Fellowship meets each month to consider questions of interest 
to the Christian scholar. The Student Christian Association sponsors 
many activities, such as morning prayers from 10.30 to 11.00 each 
morning, outings on holidays, a summer conference, special pro- 
grammes at Christmas and Easter and a Free Primary School which, 
operated by the students themselves, provides many rural children with 
schooling which otherwise they could not have had. 

As Chung Chi College rapidly comes of age, the question of suitable 
recognition and of authority to grant degrees becomes increasingly 
important. At present a Diploma, indicating that four years of college 
level studies have been satisfactorily completed, is given. Degrees are 
awarded only by the University of Hong Kong, where English is the 
medium of instruction and where the enrolment is far too small to 
meet existing needs. Should not some provision be made to give 
recognition and degrees to those students studying, primarily in the 
Chinese language, at Chung Chi and other Chinese colleges who 
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complete a recognized course of study at an acceptable standard and 
who satisfy a board of external examiners? Chung Chi College has 
no interest in awarding meaningless degrees granted at standards lower 
than are normally recognized ; and to achieve public recognition it has 
not only stiffened entrance requirements but has also invited external 
examiners to take part in its final examinations. 

All this is a part of the new problem of higher education in Hong 
Kong to-day. In November, 1957, Professor K. E. Priestley, of the 
University of Hong Kong, published a series of articles in the South 
China Morning Post entitled ‘Some Problems of Higher Education in 
Hong Kong’.' In these articles he discussed the School Certificate and 
Matriculation Examinations, the need for the expansion of the 
University of Hong Kong, whether Hong Kong needs more than one 
university, the functions of the Post-Secondary Colleges and whether 
the schools of higher education are well-governed. A reply to Professor 
Priestley was made by the Presidents of the Chinese Colleges Joint 
Council, on which are representatives of Chung Chi, New Asia and 
United Colleges. Some will disagree with portions of Professor 
Priestley’s articles as well as with parts of the reply of the Chinese 
Presidents, but all will be grateful that the subject has been opened 
up so thoroughly to the general public both in Hong Kong and abroad. 
The response has certainly indicated that the subject is a live one. 

“Hong Kong—Pearl of the Orient.’ But pearls are formed when a 
piece of foreign matter lodges in the oyster, inducing the sensitive 
membranes to exude a compound which solidifies and forms a smooth 
surface over the irritant. The irritant in Hong Kong and other similar 
communities in South-east Asia is rapid social change; and if the 
Christian community is sensitive enough it can so envelop the problems 
of social change with Christian love that these communities will become 
‘pearls’ with a lustre which is experienced by the people in their daily 
lives and not just seen by the eyes of the tourist. Chung Chi College 
is making a significant contribution towards this end. 


Loren E. NoREN 
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THE SUMMONS TO CHRISTIAN MISSION 
TO-DAY? 


By LgssLiE NEWBIGIN 


ond me begin by reminding you briefly of certain new facts in the 
situation of the Christian world mission. 

There is, first, what we may call the renewal of the cultural tide. 
The great period of missionary expansion in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries coincided with, and was intimately connected with, 
the cultural and political and economic expansion of the western white 
races into all parts of the world. That movement of expansion has 
to-day been—in the main—halted or reversed. This fact creates a new 
situation for the Christian mission, not absolutely new from the point 
of view of church history as a whole, but new from the point of view of 
the modern missionary movement. Missions are having to learn to 
advance against the tide; they are no longer associated with the 
dominant and expanding cultural and political powers. 

Second, there is the re-birth of the non-Christian religions. The 
modern educated Hindu no longer reacts passively or defensively to the 
Christian message. He is confident that he has in his own religious 
tradition an ocean of truth which can take whatever the other religions 
may pour into it and still remain essentially the same. He is confident 
that he has a viewpoint from which he can appreciate the truth of 
Christianity and yet see that it is only a partial expression of the truth, 
one of the many colours in the spectrum of religion which is the outward 
form of the refraction in human experience of the white light of reality. 
There is an increasingly explicit claim that the Hindu religious tradition 
provides the answer to the needs of man everywhere, the basis for a 
condition of peaceful co-existence for the whole human race. In different 
forms, a similar world-claim is being made by Buddhism and by Islam. 
Christianity is certainly not to-day, if it ever was, the only missionary 
religion. 

There is, thirdly, the birth of what we must call a single world 
civilization. Every part of the world, even to the most remote villages, 

1 An address given at the Annual Dinner of the North American A 


dvisory Committee 
of the International Missionary Council, New York, Friday, November 14th, 1958. 
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is being drawn irresistibly into the current of a single global civilization 
dominated by the science and technology of the West. It is unnecessary 
for me to document this statement, for it is obvious to any observer, 
What is remarkable is that this universal spread of western science and 
technology is happening at the same time as a widespread repudiation 
of western cultural and political leadership. In demanding a more and 
more rapid process of technical development, the younger nations of 
Asia and Africa do not feel that they are thereby surrendering themselves 
to the cultural leadership of the western white races. On the contrary, 
they are most anxious to strengthen their independence of that leader- 
ship. But they regard modern science and technology as simply the 
civilization of modern man, as something which—though developed in 
the West—is the property of the whole modern world. The Hindu 
workman in a modern factory will smear the sign of his god upon the 
latest giant machine imported from America or Russia and not feel any 
sense of incongruity in doing so. The machine simply represents modern 
world civilization. 

Fourthly, there is the fact that, while this modern scientific world 
civilization has been brought to the birth within western Christendom, 
Christianity has, to a large extent, failed to come to terms with its own 
offspring in its own house. It is worth reflecting on the fact that there 
has been no great conflict between science and religion in India such as 
there has been in the West. Hindu pantheism can apparently accom- 
modate modern science and technology much more easily than can the 
Biblical faith which brought it to the birth. The typical and dominant 
scientific man of the West is, to a large extent, alienated from the 
Christian tradition. It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of the 
fact that, at the moment when the scientific culture which was formed 
within the western Christian tradition has achieved worldwide expan- 
sion and dominance, its unity with the supernatural faith in which it 
was begotten has disintegrated. 

Finally, there is what Archbishop Temple called ‘the great new fact of 
our era’, the existence—as the fruit of the missionary labours of the 
past two centuries—of a great family of churches having at least some 
foothold in almost every country of the world and having an increasing 
sense of solidarity in the total task of world-mission. It is one of the 
strange facts about our situation that this very fruitfulness of missions 
in the past creates for missions in the present one of their great per- 
plexities ; for we are having to learn to shift our whole thinking about 
missions to a new basis. We can no longer think of missions as an 
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operation conducted from a home base in Europe or North America. 
We have to think of them as having their home base everywhere in the 
world, wherever the Church exists. This is easily said, and even easily 
sung about, but the profound changes in attitude and in practice which 
it requires are not so easily achieved. 

I draw your attention to these five facts as salient facts in the unfold- 
ing drama of which the Christian world mission is the central thread. 
Surely if we have the point of view of the New Testament, we shall not 
regard these new facts as mere scenery. They have an integral relation 
to the Christian world mission, and are only rightly understood in the 


light of that mission. Let us begin by looking at what I have called the 
birth of a single world civilization. 


A WORLD CIVILIZATION 


One can speak of the appearance of a single world civilization in 
terms of its most obvious outward signs. In every part of the world 
to-day one finds the modern techniques of production, transport and 
communication. Behind these, less obvious to the eye, lie modern 
methods of business organization. But at a deeper level there are 
questions concerning the whole nature and destiny of man, questions 
which have been raised by the impact upon ancient non-Christian 
cultures of the western Christian tradition. One can illustrate this by 
taking three issues with which younger nations everywhere are having 
to wrestle. Consider first the problem of creating a Welfare State. Why 
is it impossible for the nations of Asia which have recently recovered 
their freedom to revert to forms of government modelled on those of 
Tippu Sultan and Hyder Ali? Because it has become part of the basic 
thinking of even the most illiterate peasant that it is the duty of Govern- 
ment to provide the maximum possible level of security, health and 
happiness for all citizens, and that for this purpose Government is bound 
not merely to keep law and order, but also to initiate programmes for 
the raising of the whole level of national wealth. This conviction has 
not emerged out of the traditional consciousness of the ancient eastern 
faiths. It is a product of the impact upon them of the western Christian 
tradition. 

Or consider the whole question of fundamental human rights. When 
the modern constitutional documents of Japan came to be written, the 
drafters had great difficulty with the phrase ‘human rights’, for there 
was no Japanese word which conveyed the proper meaning of the word 
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‘rights’. The idea of certain things due to man simply as man, apart 
from any question of his status in society, has not emerged out of the 
ancient eastern traditions. It has come through the impact upon them 
of the Christian western tradition. But it has now become one of the 
basic political realities which no Government can ignore. 

Or consider, thirdly, that problem which presses most heavily on 
most of the younger nations—the population problem. Whence has 
this problem arisen? In the last analysis, from the impact upon ancient 
and fairly static cultures of a valuation of the individual human being, 
even the apparently useless and unwanted human being, combined with 
techniques for preserving human life, both of which ultimately stem 
from the western Christian tradition. Note that it is not simply a 
question of techniques ; modern techniques can equally be used for the 
systematic destruction of human life and the liquidation of unwanted 
individuals—as recent history has reminded us in so terrible a way. 
The violent upsetting of the balance between birth-rate and death-rate 
has been the result of the impact of both technical and ethical factors 
stemming from the western Christian tradition. 

When we speak of the development of a single world civilization we 
are not thinking simply of the spread of science as an academic study, 
or of technics as a means of doing things more efficiently ; we are con- 
cerned with a whole body of thought and practice which is dominated 
and controlled by the belief that man can master nature and history 
and can use his powers to create for himself and his children a better 
world. The immense importance of this fact is obscured because the 
belief is shared on both sides of what is called the iron curtain—by east 
and west in the modern usage of those terms. It is forgotten that this 
belief sets the modern world sharply in contrast to the ancient eastern 
faiths which have held the majority of mankind so far. According to 
those faiths human history is interpreted in cyclical rather than linear 
terms—as a process which constantly returns upon itself, like the natural 
cycles of birth, growth and death, and not as a continuous forward 
movement towards a goal in the future. From the point of view of 
world history as a whole it is surely of the utmost significance that this 
linear conception of human history is becoming part of ordinary human 
thinking even in lands dominated by the ancient eastern faiths. 

One can illustrate the significance of this development by reference 
to a very obvious fact. In the Tamil country where I live, time is 
traditionally computed by means of a cyclical calendar of days, months 
and years, each of which has a name. There are seven days in a week, 
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twelve months in a year and sixty years in a cycle. Dates are indicated 
by giving the names of the day, the month and the year. Thus the years 
1820, 1880 and 1940 are indicated by the same name. Sixty years being 
a normal span of human life, this accords well with the cyclical view of 
life. But it becomes impossible to use the traditional calendar in a 
country which is engaged in a series of five-year plans, each of which 
has its goals which are the starting point for the next. No one believes 
that at the end of the twelfth five-year plan India will return to the 
position she occupied at the beginning of the first! It becomes essential 
to use a linear calendar, and a linear calendar requires a starting date. 
It is natural—therefore—that dates are now almost universally reckoned 
on the time scale which is numbered from the birth of Christ. And this 
—as will be plain—is not a mere triviality. No other time scale could 
have been chosen in the circumstances for, in fact, the belief on which 
the whole idea of planned development is based is a secularized form of 
the Christian belief in the Kingdom of God. It is a distorted Christian 
eschatology. We shall consider further the implications of this fact in a 
moment, but first there is a point which must claim our attention. 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF A SINGLE WORLD HISTORY 


To say that there is now a single world civilization means that there is 
also a single world history. This in itself is a new fact of decisive im- 
portance. The whole concept of history is impossible except in the light 
of some belief as to the meaning of the story which is told. Without 
this belief there is no basis for selection, no ground on which some 
among the infinite number of things which happen every day in the 
world are to be noted as having ‘significance for history’. Thus the very 
idea of history involves some presuppositions. There have, of course, 
always been peoples without history—people, that is to say, who do 
not believe that human affairs are leading to any significant goal, and 
who therefore do not trouble to note and record events beyond what 
is necessary for the requirements of ordinary living. One can even to-day 
visit hundreds of villages in India where there are no records except 
those concerning the purchase and sale of lands, and where one cannot 
find out the age of any building which is older than the oldest inhabitant. 
Presumably the greater part of the human race for the greater part of 
time has lived in this non-historical condition. Wherever there is a purely 
cyclical calendar, there cannot be history in the proper sense. And again 
there have been people who had—so to say—a tribal history, people for 
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whom the significance of events was judged solely in terms of the 
progress of the nation in relation to other nations round about. For 
such a tribal history it is sufficient to have a calendar which runs from 
a date judged to be decisive for the tribe, like the Roman calendar which 
ran from the date of the founding of the city. But there can only be a 
world history if there is some belief as to the direction in which mankind 
as a whole is moving, in the light of which events can be judged signi- 
ficant or otherwise. There cannot be a world history without some belief 
as to the course of the story as a whole—that is to say, as to the origin 
and destiny of man. 

What is happening to-day is that more and more peoples are being 
drawn out of the pools of non-historical existence, and out of the 
rivulets of tribal history, into the single current of a world history; 
that events are judged to be significant in the light of their relation to 
the direction of world history as a whole. And it is no accident that for 
this age it has become necessary for more and more nations to adopt a 
calendar in which events are reckoned on a single, linear time-scale 
which dates from the birth of Christ, for the driving force of this current 
of world history, the force which is drawing nations irresistibly out of 
their separate existence into a common world history, is a secularized 
and distorted form of the Christian eschatology—the belief about the 
destiny of man which has its ground in the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ. 


A SECULAR FAITH AND ITs BREAKDOWN 


This last statement must now be further discussed. The Christian 
faith involves the belief that the reign of God which broke into human 
history in the coming of Jesus Christ will be finally sovereign over all 
things, even sin and death being finally vanquished in a new order of 
being of which the resurrection of Jesus from the dead is the earnest 
and first-fruit. This faith, when it is truly grasped, is capable of giving 
meaning both to the history of mankind as a whole and to the individual 
history of each human person. The secularized and distorted form of 
this Christian faith has transmuted the hope of God’s kingdom tran- 
scending history into the hope of a new order within history to be 
achieved by man’s progressive mastery of nature and of his own affairs. 
But, as we are painfully aware, this hope has been largely destroyed in 
the lands of its origin—not by the assault of circumstance from without, 
but by the very working of its own inner logic. For if the significance 
of human history lies in the achievement of a state of affairs which the 
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human beings now living can never enjoy, it follows that the human 
beings now living have a merely instrumental relation to the meaning 
of history as a whole. They are means and not ends, and if they prove 
inefficient means, or actual obstacles, they can and must be destroyed. 
The logic of this faith leads finally to the totalitarian State with its 
ruthless purges, and its gas chambers and crematoria for the socially 
useless individual. It achieves a sense of significance for history as a 
whole at the cost of destroying any significance for the individual 
human person. 

The reaction against this terrible logic of totalitarianism has carried 
many into mere futilitarianism, into mere absorption in the most super- 
ficial of momentary satisfactions and the abandonment of any attempt 
to make sense of life as a whole. In many of its phases our western world 
to-day gives to the rest of the world the impression that this is its inner 
spiritual condition. For others it has led to an individualistic pietism 
which seeks to secure meaning for the human person in terms of a 
belief in personal immortality, at the cost of robbing the drama of 
human history as a whole of any real meaning. In so far as life has any 
meaning, it is found in the inner spiritual history of the individual, and 
in the faith that this history does not end at death. But this means that 
we have achieved some meaning for the history of the individual at the 
cost of destroying any possibility of meaning for history as a whole. 
It is no longer—on this view—a real drama with a coherent meaning; 
it is what one might call a non-stop revue, an endless series of solo 
items in which each of the players is destined to receive his personal 
bouquet off-stage afterwards, but the show as a whole has no plot and 
no conclusion. Plainly this also is self-defeating, for you cannot make 
an absolute dichotomy between man’s inner spiritual history and his 
life in society. Man exists as a person in his relation to other men, and 
his inner life can have no lasting significance apart from some concep- 
tion of the significance of the history of mankind as a whole. 

The tragic element in our human situation to-day is that the secu- 
larized and distorted Christian eschatology, the faith, that is to say, 
which finds the significance of human life in the achievement of a new 
order of human society on earth—is achieving global extension and 
penetration just at the time when—by the outworking of its own inner 
falsity—it stands self-condemned in the lands of its origin. It is recorded 
that the historian R. H. Tawney was once listening to a group of 
national leaders from Asia discussing their hopes for their peoples, and 
after listening for some time interjected the remark: ‘If you people 
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want to go to hell, I don’t see why you should want to go to hell the 
European way.’ A young Swiss who came to visit me in India some 
years ago came back from spending a day with a group of ardent social 
workers and said: ‘It is terrible to see this great people putting its feet 
on the top of the slippery slope that has led Europe down into the 
abyss.’ 

In saying this I must immediately guard against a possible misunder- 
standing. I am as far as possible from denying the duty and necessity 
to place modern technics at the service of human need in order to raise 
the standard of living in the under-developed parts of the world. This 
duty is urgent. The enormous and growing disparity between the 
standard of living in the rich and the poor parts of the world is the 
most important single fact which should be on the consciences of the 
wealthier peoples. At a time when it has been suggested that Britain 
should double her standard of living in the next few years, Christians 
ought to be pointing out that that standard is already fifteen times that 
of India. If we are concerned about the doing of God's will and the 
hallowing of His name in this world—this world where we are now all 
on each other’s doorsteps but have not yet learned to live as neighbours 
—nothing is more pressing than the duty to try to secure a more 
equitable distribution of the world’s goods. That is not primarily a 
matter of aid, though aid is involved. It is a matter of our total national 
economic politics, our policies in regard to finance and tariffs. It is a 
question whether these policies are dictated only by considerations of 
national well-being, or also by a concern for the equitable distribution 
of well-being throughout the world. It was encouraging to read the 
other day that the British Prime Minister had bluntly told a group of 
leaders in the cotton industry that they must recognize that there were 
more important ethical and political issues in the world than the pro- 
tection of the British cotton industry. More of that sort of courage will 
surely be needed if we are to act as Christians in this one world. Perhaps 
our greatest need is, as someone has said, a sort of worldly holiness 
which can freely use all the resources of modern technics to secure a 
better standard of living for our brethren, without being bemused into 
sharing the idolatrous faith in material progress which often provides 
the driving force for technical advance. It is this faith which provides 
the main central current of that single stream of world history into 
which all nations are being drawn. 

If we have the Bible as our clue to the understanding of history, it is 
surely not difficult to understand the development that I am referring 
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to. The coming of Christ into the world is the revelation of the true 
destiny of man and of human history. But that coming therefore 
necessarily precipitates a crisis—the crisis, properly so called, of human 
history. Once the fact of Christ has become known, life can no longer 
go on as before. It cannot continue in the merely cyclical pre-historic 
pattern. Equally it cannot continue to flow in the channels of merely 
tribal history. An irreversible change in the human situation has taken 
place. The question, ‘What is the destiny of man?’ has been posed 
and can no longer be evaded. One either accepts Jesus as the true 
revelation of human destiny—which means a radical break with the 
powers and structures of this world, or one tries to find another absolute 
authority. An absolute claim can only be met by an absolute counter- 
claim. Thus—and here the teaching of the New Testament begins to 
be luminous to our generation again—history converges towards a 
single final issue: Christ or Antichrist, the true Saviour of the world, 
or the bogus saviours who purport to offer mankind final security and 
well-being in terms which belong to this world, that is to say, which 
belong this side of death. An earlier generation was inclined to dismiss 
the New Testament figure of Antichrist with a disdainful smile. To 
our generation he is an uncomfortably familiar figure, delineated—for 
instance—in Big Brother of George Orwell’s novel, Nineteen Eighty-four. 
For Antichrist is not simply evil in general ; the name stands for exactly 
what it says—the concretion of the powers of evil precisely in the form 
of an alternative to the true universal salvation offered to the world in 
Jesus Christ. This convergence of history towards a single issue is clearly 
not to be thought of as merely part of the background for the Christian 
world mission. Rather is it one aspect of the fact, which the Bible 
teaches us to acknowledge, that the world mission is the central clue 
for the understanding of world history as a whole. 


A WoRLDWIDE CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 


Here the other ‘great new fact of our era’ becomes relevant to the 
argument, the fact that we can begin to speak with some realism of a 
worldwide Christian fellowship, having at least some foothold, however 
small, in every part of the earth, and increasingly realizing and express- 
ing its unity as a body not merely western, but universal in character. 
One must beware of claiming more than this, for there is very much to 
be said on the other side. In great areas of the world the Church is a 
numerically insignificant minority. And in spite of all the modern 
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developments of oecumenical fellowship we are very far from acting a 
one body even in matters where interest obviously requires us to do s 

Yet it is not merely wishful thinking when we speak of a worldwik 
Christian fellowship, increasingly aware of its unity in diversity, and 
increasingly seeking together to bear witness for Christ against all th 
idolatries of East and West. Plainly nothing short of this can & 
adequate to the demands of our time. A universal Gospel demands a 
its sign and instrument a universal fellowship. As history converge 
towards its final issue, it will surely become more and more clear that 
it is in the Name of Christ alone that we can face the world, and that 


I think it is part of the inner logic of this whole development that we 
are now looking forward to the integration of the International Mis 
sionary Council with the World Council of Churches, so that there may 
be one common organ for our growing fellowship as a worldwide 
Christian fellowship committed to the task of mission to the whole 
world. It is true that this integration will not immediately make any 
striking difference; the IMC will go into the integrated Council sub 
stantially as it is, and will be able to continue the work that it is doing 
in very much the same way. But in the long run, this integration can 
hardly fail to lead to profound changes—rooting the missionary task 
far more deeply in the whole life of the churches, and making it 
impossible for Christians anywhere to think of churchmanship in other 
than missionary terms. 

It is of special significance that we are witnessing just at this time the 
beginnings of the development of new organs of regional Christian 
co-operation and fellowship corresponding with the emergence of a 
new regional self-consciousness in various parts of the world. The 
most advanced of these is the East Asia Christian Conference, which 
hopes to achieve full formal incorporation at an assembly to be held 
in Malaya in May, 1959. There are similar promising beginnings in 
Africa with the Ibadan Conference and its follow-up. Many of us hope 
that the great conference of Latin American churches to be held in 
1960 may open the way for similar developments in that great area 
of the world. Such organs of regional fellowship are likely to be of 
great importance in ensuring that measure of decentralization in an 
integrated world council which is necessary to ensure that no one 
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part of the worldwide fellowship has too great a dominance in its 
thinking. 

These developments in co-operation and fellowship are of great 
significance for such a time as this. But plainly matters of organization 
are not the most important. As we face our new tasks in this one world, 
the question is, ‘Do we have a message to match this hour?’ All our 
resources in men and money and machinery of co-operation will be of 
no significance unless we are out-thinking the powers ranged against 
us. It is here that one of the great tasks of the IMC has always been, 
and I am happy that there is so much encouraging news to give in this 
regard. Let me briefly refer to some of the recent developments. Firstly 
let me mention the quite remarkable development during the last two 
or three years of a chain of Study Centres in which an attempt is being 
made to penetrate afresh the great non-Christian cultures with the light 
of the Gospel. I can speak with first-hand knowledge of the work being 
done in India under the leadership of Dr Devanandan and Mr M. M. 
Thomas. It is of the highest quality and is opening up exciting new 
avenues for constructive Christian approach to the religious and 
cultural life of India to-day. My brief stay in the Near East this summer, 
which included the sessions of the Near East Christian Council, enabled 
me to feel the tremendous encouragement which had been given to 
Christians throughout the area by the work of Dr Cragg in regard to 
the approach to Islam. On the other centres in Pakistan and Hongkong 
I cannot speak with the same personal knowledge, but I believe that 
they are making significant contributions in their own areas. Linked 
with these study centres is the new study project on the Word of God 
and the Living Faiths of Men, which is bringing scholars from East and 
West together in a fresh effort to articulate the word of the Gospel to 
the men and women who live to-day withia the spiritual orbit of the 
non-Christian faiths. 

Secondly, there is the exciting new move made at the meetings in 
Denmark last summer in regard to the study of the Theology of Mission 
All of us who are practically involved in the work of foreign missions 
know that there is often much confusion in the minds even of faithful 
supporters of missionary work about the real basis of missions. A study 
of the promotional literature of Foreign Mission boards might reveal 
some strange answers to the question: ‘Why do people support foreign 
missions?’ It has become urgently necessary that we should study 
together and state afresh in the clearest possible terms the real basis 
upon which we rest our claim that the Church has the right and duty 
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to preach the Gospel to all nations. To help us in this matter a group | 
of extremely able scholars is being called together to work over a period 
of two or three years, and I cannot doubt that this will help to bring a 
greater clarity of aim, and therefore a greater concentration of purpose 
into the missionary movement. 


There is, thirdly, the remarkable series of studies in the Life and | 


Growth of the Younger Churches. The first of these has been com- 
pleted in Uganda, another is very well advanced in Rhodesia, and others 
are planned in Iran, India and other areas. It has been exciting to watch 
the kindling enthusiasm with which the first reports of the Uganda 
study have been read by missionaries and national leaders in other 
areas, and how suggestive they have already proved of new lines of 
thinking for the Church. The full report is about to be published and 
will surely be one of the most stimulating volumes on missionary 
problems that has appeared for very many years. 

And, fourthly, I would mention the creation (through the magnificent 
generosity of the Sealantic Fund and the major Boards in the United 
States) of the IMC’s Theological Education Fund. From the beginnings 
which have already been made I am sure that this new venture is going 
t. Lave profoundly important results in enabling the younger churches 
to have a ministry better equipped to meet the needs of this new day, 
better able to help the Church to out-think its adversaries. We are just 
at the beginning of this tremendous programme, but even at this stage 
I venture to express the hope that the creation of the Theological 


Education Fund may only be the first of similar ventures in combined | 


action directed to the urgent requirements of our common task. 


Our ULtimate Fairu 


But it is more, even, than a matter of out-thinking our adversaries. 
It is a matter of our relation to the ultimate spiritual realities, to the 
power of God Himself. Our faith is that the word of the Cross is in 
very truth the power of God unto salvation—and that does not mean 
just the rescue of each one of us separately, but the healing, making 
whole, of the whole creation and the fulfilling of God’s whole will. 
Our faith is that the Cross is in truth the only event in human history 
which can properly be called the crisis of human history, and that the 
issue which is raised there for the human race as a whole is one beside 
which even the survival of human civilization on earth is a secondary 
matter. Our faith is that Christ has broken and destroyed the powers 
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of sin and death, and that the keys of death and heli are in His hands. 
The word of that Gospel is, in sober truth, the power of God. 

I have been led recently to think much of our Lord’s parable of the 
seed—the seed which in itself is so insignificant a thing, which can fall 
by the wayside and be lost in the dust, or choked by weeds ; but which 


| —given the right circumstances—can have such enormous multiplying 


power. In our part of India it is quite common to see by the roadside 
an old building into which by chance a seed has been dropped. At the 
time it fell it could have been blown away by a puff of wind. But it has 
fallen into the right place, germinated, put down roots and grown; and 
now the roots have forced the great granite blocks apart, penetrated 
and split open cracks in the stones themselves and finally reduced the 
building to ruin. The Word of the Gospel has that double quality. It 
can seem to be just a puff of wind, just talk ; but in certain circumstances 
it can germinate and put down roots that go right into the interior life 
of whole communities, breaking open old structures of thought and 
practice and bringing forth living fruit. That is what I have seen 
happening in dozens of villages in South India, where the Gospel spreads 
from village to village because men cannot keep it to themselves. I have 
come to feel more and more the simple truth that it is the Gospel itself 
which is the power of God and that we—with all our apparatus—are, 
strictly speaking, only servants of the Gospel. 

I have spoken of the convergence of world history towards a single 
issue. That surely means a certain simplification. We face an increas- 


_ ingly unified world whose central driving conception is a secularized 


and distorted form of the Christian eschatology—a faith in the ultimate 
power of man to establish on earth the order that he wants. To that 
we have to oppose simply the word of the Gospel—not an ideology, 
not a programme, not a religion, but simply Jesus Christ, crucified, risen 
and ascended, the lowly Servant of all men and the exalted King and 
Head of the whole human race. We have only one message, and only 
one authority for delivering it; our message and our authority is Jesus 
Christ. That is the one Name given under heaven for the salvation of 
mankind. It is enough that we stand under that Name. 
LESSLIE NEWBIGIN 








THE PATTERN OF CHRISTIAN MEDICAL 
WORK IN CHANGING INDIA 





By E. W. WILDER 


Explanatory Note.—Christian medical workers have for many years been concerned 
with the future of medical work in a free India. This question has been the main 
theme of the last two biennial conferences of the Christian Medical Association of 
India (CMAJ) and its Nurses’ Auxiliary. The preliminary Findings of the five study 
groups at the last of these conferences, at Lucknow, have been considered by 
groups and individuals, worked over by committees and finally adopted by the 
Executive Committee of the Association. They form the text of this article. 
 prorcame is no question that India is changing, and the keynote of 

the change is informed responsibility. Government, pledged to the 
goal of a Welfare State, is conscious of the needs of its citizens, 
especially the large proportion of its population which lives in villages, 
and is concerned for their health. Medical colleges have multiplied, 
training courses for nurses and auxiliary personnel are increasing, as 
are hospitals, dispensaries and health centres. The increase in the 
number of these institutions, whether actual or still on paper, definitely 
affects the position of church-related medical work. Perhaps the most 
immediate impact on church related medical institutions is the growing 
scarcity of available Christian staff. Previously, Christian medical 
workers had found their sphere of activity largely limited to service 
in Christian hospitals. Now, with the expansion of government insti- 
tutions, many are going into secular service. While we appreciate the 
opportunities for Christian witness in such service, the Christian 
hospitals are confronted with serious staffing difficulties. 


CO-OPERATION WITH GOVERNMENT 


It is important that the Church seek to co-operate with Government, 
with its awakened consciousness of the need of the people and with 
its expanding programme. In the past the Church has been able to 
pioneer not only in geographical areas but in newer fields of endeavour, 
producing patterns which Government were often glad to follow. 
There is still opportunity to pioneer in certain fields of effort, but 
especially before entering new geographical fields the Church will be 
well advised to ascertain the plans of Government in that area, in order 
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to avoid duplication. Co-operation with, as well as acceptance of, 
funds from Government are approved, provided no conditions are 
imposed which would impair the character of the work. 

With the increase in the number of hospitals planned by Government 
and the increased cost of their maintenance, one may well consider 
whether the maintenance of all those operated by the Church is desir- 
able or justifiable. There is one major need which takes precedence, 
to-day, namely, the training of medical personnel. 


TRAINING 


Any contribution that we can make to the field of training will be 
amply justified. It will be manifestly impossible for the Christian 
Church to go farther in the training of doctors than the Christian 
medical colleges at Ludhiana and Vellore, but these institutions are 
making an outstanding contribution and should be maintained at 
the highest degree of efficiency and Christian dedication. The mounting 
cost would seem to preclude the establishment of any more. 

However, there is a field in which, at least for a period, Christian 
hospitals can assist. State is following State in requiring of a doctor, 
after he has completed the medical course and before he receives the 
M.B., B.S. degree, a period of ‘pre-registration internship’. Some 
Christian hospitals have already qualified to undertake such training. 
It is recommended that each hospital which can fulfil the requirements 
should accept the opportunity to give such training. It will assist alike 
in maintaining high standards, in staffing the hospital and in broadening 
the opportunity of the hospital’s Christian witness. 

If the need for doctors is great, that for nurses is greater. It is there- 
fore advisable for every church hospital that can meet the requirements 
to train one of the several recognized categories of nurses. 

There is an equally great demand for trained auxiliary medical 
workers—pharmacists, physiotherapists, radiographers, laboratory 
technicians. Recognized centres for this type of training are already in 
existence in certain church hospitals. Added centres would increase 
the supply; other fields, such as the training of hospital maintenance 
personnel, occupational therapists, medico-social workers and manage- 
ment, are worth consideration. 

Among the Suggestions, which are appended to the Findings and 
which deal with Christian witness, there is a section which concerns 
the need to train the staff as well as the chaplains and evangelists in 
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the hospital to make their witness more effective in the individual 
approach to the patient. 


OTHER CRITERIA FOR MAINTENANCE OF EXISTING HOSPITALS 

One of the first considerations, therefore, in an appraisal of the 
hospital lies in its training capacity or potentiality. This is contained 
in the third criterion for the continuance of larger’ hospitals, that the 
hospital is meeting a ‘felt’ need such as the training of good hospital 
workers. 

A second criterion is the ‘maintenance of professional standards 
comparable to those provided by Government and others in that par- 
ticular field or fields of medicine, or in the geographical area concerned’, 
This will naturally be the case in training institutions, but it should 
also prevail in others if their continuance is to be justified. 

A third criterion is the progression toward the achievement of 
indigenous support.* 

These three standards are set for medium and larger hospitals; the 
most important of the standards, which applies alike to large and small 
hospitals, is ‘the existence and the prospect of existence of a strong 
nucleus of Christian workers among the trained personnel giving a true 
Christian witness by their life and experience’. 

This would hardly seem to need saying, except for the short supply 
of staff at the moment and the experience in this connexion of some 
Christian colleges. While the report emphasizes the need for a sound 
Christian nucleus, it realizes the opportunity for witness and is not 
averse to hospitals which desire to do so employing some non-Christians 
among the higher-trained personnel. In the light of present conditions 
in the field of medical relief the Report recommends that ‘rather than 
contemplate the opening of large new hospitals, the Church should 
consider the improvement or limited expansion of existing units or 
accepting some of the challenges of new types of work’. 


OTHER EXISTING TYPES OF SERVICE 


Tuberculosis and Leprosy. Tuberculosis and leprosy are both serious 
health problems, in the treatment of which as well as in research the 


1 Small Hospitals—those with less than 45 beds without training schools. 
Medium Hospitals—those with between 45 and 100 beds with or without training 


On Seep ater sag rb wma most of which will have training schools. 

2 ‘Indigenous support includes fees from patients for services rendered, grants from 
the Church in India or from Government plus donations and any other sources of income 
which derive from India.’ 
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Church has made a distinctive contribution. If possible, this contri- 
bution should be maintained. For some time to come sanatoria and 
hospitals for in-patient treatment of these diseases are likely to be 
needed. However, now that the antibiotics have been introduced in the 
treatment of both diseases the opportunity is increasing for church- 
related hospitals and dispensaries to undertake out-patient treatment of 
patients who, for various reasons, cannot be admitted as in-patients. 
There is also a place in the treatment of tuberculosis for the setting up 
of inexpensive shelters, staffed with the minimum of trained workers, 
for the isolation of cases of open tuberculosis. 

Medical Ashrams. The Report also has a good word for Christian 
medical ashrams and for medical fellowships—groups which share a 
common purpose, a common life and a common purse and which 
devote themselves to the relief of sickness and the prevention of disease. 
The number of these is slowly increasing. 

Preventive Medicine and Health. The rural health centres provide 
one of the most constructive approaches to the problem of disease. 
Several churches have pioneered in such projects, but their number is 
all too small. Preferably such centres will be staffed by a doctor and 
a nurse. It must, however, be a doctor who is ‘health-minded’, other- 
wise there is a risk of such a centre developing into a rural dispensary. 
Other centres are recommended, with a nurse in charge who will do 
mainly preventive work and health teaching, but also minor medicine 
and domiciliary midwifery. Such centres should be so located that 
cases requiring further attention can be referred to a nearby hospital. 
Arrangements should be made for a doctor from the hospital to visit 
the centres regularly, preferably at weekly intervals. Such centres can 
give valuable health training to members of hospital staff and, if 
the supervising hospital is a church-related one, arrangements for 
rotation of staff between the hospital and the centre will benefit both 
institutions. 

There is a great opportunity to integrate preventive medicine and 
health teaching in the work of the hospital and the dispensary itself. 
Many hospitals maintain ante- and post-natal clinics as well as clinics 
for ‘toddlers’ or young children. This is a step in the right direction, 
but there is a field for a much more constructive contribution in the 
education of relatives of patients and of patients themselves, as well as 
in the surrounding community. Nursing training has realized this need 
and is increasingly meeting it. 

Family Planning. Among other challenges—not new but assuming 

13 
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major importance—are the population problem and the need for coun. 
selling and instruction in planning parenthood. It is the province of 
every one, the hospital, the health centre and the private practitioner 
alike, to help individuals to meet this problem in accordance with 
Christian principles. 


NEWER CHALLENGES 


There are a number of fields of Christian medical work which call 

for pioneering, either as new effort or where the existing work no longer 
justifies its continuance. One of the most important of these fields is 
that of psychiatry. Three small institutions have been established at 
Lucknow, Miraj and Vellore. These are inadequate to care for the 
numbers who seek their help. The policy is not to maintain institutions 
for prolonged treatment of mental diseases, but to accept patients who 
can be studied, advised or given short courses of treatment, and returned 
to their homes. The establishment of additional centres or the addition 
of a Christian psychiatrist to the staff of existing Christian hospitals 
would go far towards meeting this need for the treatment of the whole 
man. 
The follow-up of hospital patients is very inadequate. Patients are 
frequently discharged from the hospital while they still need some 
supervision to assure complete recovery; others are discharged after 
becoming interested in the Good News, with no effective means of 
following up that training. Trained Christian medico-social workers 
are needed to make good this serious deficiency. 

While some of the hospitals which are more precisely limited to 
midwifery practice have established small orphanages, there is little or 
no provision for the care of the aged. Likewise, although the hospitals 
are not unmindful of their needs, there is little provision for the long- 
term care of those suffering from chronic diseases. Persons suffering 
from chronic heart conditions, arthritis and orthopaedic conditions 
requiring prolonged treatment deserve to be cared for either in institu- 
tions or at home. 

Many other fields of Christian medical service will doubtless suggest 
themselves. The spread of industrial insurance, for instance, is opening 
the way for some hospitals to treat a limited number of industrial 
workers and to find with it an opportunity for witness. At the same time 
such a service supplies an assured item of income in the budget. 
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THE PROBLEM OF CHRISTIAN STAFF 


Reference has been made earlier to the difficulties of securing 
Christian trained staff for the medical work of the Church. Units of 
that work, unless they have adopted a long-term programme of 
scholarship-aided training of doctors and nurses, are finding themselves 
short-staffed. The worthy desire of many young Christian doctors for 
higher training after their qualification also introduces a time-lag in 
the supply of workers. The supply of Christian doctors is probably 
nearly adequate, but many hospitals secure a worker for a year or two 
after qualification, but he then leaves for higher study, for a secular 
post or to set up in private practice. 

The fact must be faced that doubt still remains in the minds of many 
young graduates regarding the real possibility of advancement in 
Christian medical institutions. In the past they have felt that terms of 
service (salaries, accommodation) have not been attractive, and some 
institutions have been slow to transfer responsibility to competent 
Indian personnel. While this doubt may have been justified in the past 
there is to-day less reason for it, although obviously Christian institu- 
tions cannot compete with government conditions of service. 

Experience has shown that a majority of decisions for Christian 
service are made before the student enters medical college. Therefore 
what is ultimately required is for the Christian home, the Christian 
school and the Christian Church to challenge youth adequately to a 
life of service. 


ADMINISTRATION AND RELATIONSHIP TO THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


The Findings are definite in their statement that the administration 
of Christian medical work should vest in the Church, but they add: 
‘not at the local level’. Control should be in the hands of a Medical 
Board with a majority of medical workers and a broad-based representa- 
tion of the Church. In the case of a large church or denomination this 
may be a Medical Board of that church; where the amount of medical 
work carried on by a church is small and local, the possibility of a 
Board composed of members of more than one denomination to control 
the Christian medical work in that region may be explored. Placing 
control of highly specialized institutions such as hospitals in the hands 
of the local church will benefit neither the church nor the hospital. 
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On the other hand every attempt should be made to promote co-opera- 
tion between the hospital and the local church. 

Deep gratitude is expressed in the Report to the churches overseas for 
their gifts down through the decades of personnel and funds. The fact 
that India still desires medical workers from other countries is clearly 
stated. These, however, should come at the request of the Indian 
Church, which should clearly indicate the scope and sphere of service 
of those invited, in order to avoid any misunderstanding. Missionaries 
or fraternal workers from abroad are needed particularly to assist the 
training of nationals, but also to help in pioneering new fields of medi- 
cal, not geographical, endeavour. There is a growing appreciation of 
workers from other countries who can come for a sabbatical year or 
for a short period to relieve a staff member who is going for higher 
training. Specialists who can come for a one- or two-year term, or 
immediately after their retirement from practice, can render valuable 
service in training Indian nationals in their speciality. 

Because of the rapid increase in the cost of the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of disease and in the economic standards of the country, we make 
slower progress in assuming financial responsibility for the work than 
we do in assuming responsibility for its staffing. Funds to help maintain 
existing institutions will therefore continue to be needed although, it 
is hoped, in decreasing amounts. This process can perhaps be hastened 
by the provision of funds for endowments which will help over the 
years to diminish the amounts needed for maintenance. 

Funds to maintain those types of work which are mainly non- 
income-producing, such as preventive medicine, leprosy and tuber- 
culosis work, will also be needed. Where the newer challenges are 
involved it will also be necessary to provide extensive initial help, 
which in some instances may be on a diminishing pattern. 

Grants are particularly needed for training programmes. These may 
be in the form of scholarships for worthy students to train in India or 
overseas, and capital grants during the next ten years to provide the 
necessary building and equipment to continue to train nurses and 
hospital personnel. 


THE CHRISTIAN WITNESS 


Although the major portion of the document is occupied with 
institutions and their problems and future, an emphasis on the indivi- 
dua] runs through it, and that emphasis deals with the Christian 
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witness. The Findings open with a Basic Statement from which the 
following quotation is taken: 


The primary nature of the Christian Ministry is witness, and this witness performed 
through service and word; loving service to the sick and the presentation of the 
word as and when guided by the Holy Spirit. The ‘total’ witness is essential to the 
whole man, and the healing of the whole man, body, mind and spirit, is the purpose 
behind the Christian Ministry to the sick. 

Christ’s healing was the active expression of His compassion for the suffering. 
Our source of inspiration is Christ, and our faith in Him enables us to heal. 

The Christian Medical Worker in the Ministry of the Church is a member of the 


Church, as a representative of the Ministry of Healing. 

The closing statement concerns the Christian witness and is again 
individual in its application: 

The Individual Christian in Medical Work. Christian medical work is carried on 
arty hoe no Christian medical worker, whether or not he is a part of a church- 


gency a por ene gomeaipedp  o -tp toenail aap iy Som 
institutions, more and more present day graduates are seeking employment outside 
of such institutions. 

The important place in the CMAI and the Church of such workers in secular 
medical services and private practice and the contribution they could make to the 
fellowship of the Association need to be more fully recognized on all sides. On the 
other hand the CMAI and Church have a special duty to extend fellowship and 
timely counsel to such workers whose service tends to isolate them from other 

The Christian Medical Worker in the Community. As a Christian he will in all 
his life and words as well as treatment show forth the love and sympathy of the 
Great Physician. He should identify himself with and support the local church. 
eagle endinngh mpcone ent geo aap analingee neater 

fession. 

As a citizen he will bear his full share in the life of the community. 

Conditions vary widely in different countries. It is hoped, however, 
that the Findings will be of benefit alike to the ministry of healing in 
India and in other Asian countries. 

E, W. WILDER 


Note.—Accompanying the Findings is a shorter document, addressed 
mainly to the church-related medical units, giving careful counsel on 
such matters as the assessment and collection of fees, the much 
neglected field of public relations, methods of developing the Christian 
witness of the institution and the nurture of its staff. 

E. W. W. 











AN EMERGING CHURCH MUSIC IN INDIA 


By James E. MCELDOWNEY 


ECENT Methodist celebrations in honour of the 250th anniversary 

of the birth of Charles Wesley were not efforts to eulogize the past 
but a sober reminder that a living church is a singing church—that 
where religion is vital, fresh outbursts of stirring music are heard. The 
music of Wesley’s day was a natural expression of the pent-up joy and 
assurance of the heart-warming experience in Christ. Something vital 
had happened and the miners and mill-workers, the housewives and 
the tradesmen burst forth in song as they told their conversion ex- 
periences. 

So it has been with every great Christian movement; the movement 
has either been ushered in or accompanied by a new surge of music. 
It is true in our age as well. If religion is to continue its impact, the 
creative spirit will give fresh utterance to the concerns and convictions 
of our age in words and melody that lift men into the presence of God. 

Music is a universal expression of the deeper experiences of life, 
Yet music itself is not universal, for the rhythm and beat of the melody 
differ according to the culture and peculiar genius of the group. But 
the music of a race, nation or culture expresses the deepest yearnings 
of the heart and the highest aspirations of the soul. 

That which is happening in the Indian Christian community gives 
evidence that people of that land have discovered deep and abiding 
Christian truths which crave expression, not in western forms that 
are strange to the genius of India but in the pulsating music wherein 
the deepest feelings of their people have gained expression. The strong 
beat of the tabor (drum) and the rapid movement of the sitar (stringed 
instrument) together with the upward call of the flute stir up this 
urge to sing out their new faith. Out of the depths of spiritual dis- 
covery and into the throbbing music forms of the Indian race, their 
Christian experience is being translated and released. 

The creation of this new music is a romantic story the details of 
which may never be fully known. Unknown singers and musicians, 
as well as those known and acclaimed, have helped create it. If we 
were to trace the story back to its beginning, we would discover 
inspired souls dissatisfied with mere translations from the West, some 
198 
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of whom were inheritors of great Indian music as well as possessors 
of a new faith. Not a few of those unknown composers were devout 
Hindus who never left their traditional faith, yet lent their talents and 
genius to create new forms to release a spiritual power that they were 
quick to discern. 

We cannot trace the history of this interesting development or pay 
tribute as will some day be done, but can only note rather hurriedly 
the trends in this amazing development. Even this has a certain fascina- 
tion that stirs one to bow in the presence of a great creative movement 
within the Christian era. 

No doubt the first efforts to express Christianity in Indian song 
followed the pattern of India’s great classical music. This music is 
essentially Hindu. It not only reflects the changing passions and 
moods of the religious devotee but at times it is frivolous and even 
sensuous, expressing the baser passions of the pleasure-seeker. A 
different beat and movement, a changed pulsation and intensity fit 
the changing experiences of the day and night. It is individual and 
intimate and often leisurely. 

This music is rich in expression and often so profound in suggestion 
that few but the experts can comprehend it. It requires technical skill 
of a high order for even modest execution. Some of the more popular 
forms may be sung by little groups, but classical music is generally 
for the solo voice. 

When one considers the contrasting character of Christian music, 
one realizes how difficult it is to adapt the classical to Christian usage. 
Christian music has ever been the outburst of ordinary worshippers— 
most often in groups—as they translate both their individual experi- 
ence and the emotions that belong to their community feeling into 
meaningful song. Simplicity, directness and technical ease condition it 
for the group. 

There have been brave Christian musicians in India who have 
attempted to use the classical, making modifications while retaining 
the essential highly technical and sublime movements to express by 
solo voice their faith in Christ. But such classical attempts have failed 
to appeal to the Christian public, just as Hindu classical music has 
never appealed to the masses. Such excellent music as does exist can 
be appreciated only by those gifted in the intricacies of traditional 
classical forms. There has been, therefore, a seeking after more popular 
forms. 

The mingling of East and West has resulted in a new music developed 
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by the Indian motion picture industry. This is largely a cross between 
western popular and early Hindu classical music. It takes a hundred 
forms according to the western artist whom it attempts to emulate, 
It is popular and appealing because it lifts the rhythm and movement 
out of the complexities of classical into the range of an average 
musician. It tingles with emotion of a sensuous kind that either appeals 
to the epidermis of life or stirs the bestial emotions of the caveman— 
a throw-back to primitive urges above which civilization was supposed 
to have lifted the races. Not that Indian music of this kind achieves 
this effect as fully as does Hollywood or New Orleans or New York, 
but this trend finds its oriental counterpart in moving picture music 
in India to-day. 

There are reasons why Christian youth are drawn to this type of 
music. As yet church music has not become fixed, and experimentation 
is therefore accepted. But the reason for its popular appeal lies 
elsewhere. These modified forms provide a release from the complex 
and fixed forms of the classical, and this fits into the spirit of adven- 
turous freedom which belongs to the dynamic of social change within 
new India. The emotional outbursts and the catchy tunes, the daring 
of harmony and antiphony and the build-up provided by electrical 
guitars and a multitude of new instruments—all this provides a basis 
for adventurous Christian youth who are not content with western 
translations, yet have no adequate music to take its place. 

Some may deny that motion picture music has directly influenced 
Christian music. They would prefer to say that the Church, faced 
with its determination to combine the richest traditions of both East 
and West, has done for church music what motion picture music has 
done in the realm of popular songs. They say that there has been a 
natural development, a serious effort to incorporate deep emotion of 
Christian experience with popular music expressions, that it has been 
natural to bring in new and varied instruments along with harmony 
and antiphony. 

Such an observation describes much of what has taken place, but 
wherever choirs from different cities come together, and especially 
where soloists are heard, there are unmistakable evidences that some 
have been directly influenced by moving picture music. It must ever 
be kept in mind that nothing that can be properly employed to enrich 
and beautify new church music should be neglected. During this 
creative period, before Christian music takes any one form, experi- 
mentation is essential; and there is evidence of a wholesome desire to 
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enrich forms and expression in ways that will result in dignity, rever- 
ence and the elevation of emotions and bodily movements into that 
which is well pleasing in His sight. 

There is still another form of music that is contributing richly to 
our Christian expression. It is the folk music of India. This is ele- 
mentary and deeply identified with the long cultural development of 
tribes and races. It stands somewhere between the ancient classical 
and moving picture music. It is not an outgrowth of the West but is 
deeply indigenous. In expression it is often group rather than solo 
and it frequently incorporates bodily movement in the form of the 
dance, rhythmical swaying or the clapping of hands. One is reminded 
of the days of David, how he ‘danced before the Lord’, or of the 
‘timbrel and dance’ which must have been a part of worship in the 
Temple. Our stately worship in the West has gotten away from these 
fresh religious impulses but, as India discovers Christ, something of 
the freshness and vitality of the creative period of our faith may come 
to life once more. 

Folk music takes many interesting forms. Sometimes it is group 
singing. At times a story-teller relates the mighty deeds of old and a 
group responds in melody, pledging itself to attainments like those 
of old. When taken over by Christians, we may hear the story of the 
birth of Christ, or of His trial and crucifixion, or of the first Easter 
made the subject of two or three hours of vivid interpretation in 
song and dance. The Kierton and Kalaksheten are intensely popular 
forms that come up out of animism and Hinduism, and they have 
retained much of their popularity when pressed into Christian service. 
They may yet contribute much to the new music that takes shape in a 
church that is being reborn. 

The folk music of many nations has been widely used in Christianity. 
Because of what is happening in India where experimentation is going 
on, not in one form only but in the full compass of music tradition, 
one can expect truly great results. Of this we are certain—this creative 
urge comes because the Spirit of God is brooding over India. Youth, 
especially, are concerned to give new form to the stirring experiences 
of their Christian faith. 

Many groups have already contributed to this music. Choirs from 
Bareilly, Mathura, Ghaziabad, Lucknow, Allahabad and Jubalalpur, 
to name a few, have done original work in Hindustani. Choirs in 
Hyderabad and throughout the Telugu area have already created a 
rich liturgy in that language. 
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Many other language groups are at work to-day. 

The Christian churches know that their future depends very much 
on the fullness of their music. One denomination, the Methodist 
Church, is about to establish a special school for the study of church 
music. Within the last two years, it has formed a national committee 
on music and worship, intent on giving direction and assistance to all 
who are a part of this creative endeavour. Of this we may be sure, 
that through its own emerging music the Church in India will find new 
Vitality and growth. 

JaMEs E. MCELDOWNEY 
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BOX 66, VELLORE: 
BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE EVANGELISM 


By JoHN H. Piet 


id Sos influence of the pen extends farther than the human voice.’ 
Samuel Zwemer’s advice has proved true as far as Box 66, Vellore, 
South India, is concerned. 

Box 66 is a Bible Correspondence office which, after six years, has 
an enrolment of 100,000 students. This figure increases by two to three 
thousand each month. The office mails out ten thousand pieces of 
evangelistic material every thirty days. 

Literature evangelism in Vellore began in a modest way. In 1950, 
the local Christians sought to fulfil their desire to make Christ known 
to every person in the city. Even though they numbered fewer than 
2 per cent of the population, they found the means to do it through 
tracts which covered a series of subjects. The first series was based on 
the church year and introduced Jesus Christ, the Bible, the Church, 
Christmas, Christian social work, Easter. The tracts were delivered 
periodically by Christian students to every home and shop in the city. 
The encouraging response in Vellore led the Council to extend the 
method to surrounding villages. Several simple series of tracts were 
written and were distributed by a cycle evangelist on a regular monthly 
route. At the villagers’ request, he soon carried moderately priced 
Christian booklets and gospel portions, the sale of which he charted 
so that evangelistic camps could be held where the response to literature 
was greatest. 

Meanwhile, an inter-mission committee, the chairman of which 
happened to be the president of the Vellore Evangelistic Council as 
well, began to publish concise Christian statements of 130 words or 
less in the Sunday editions of the daily papers. Topics were taken 
from the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and the Sermon on the 
Mount. Committee membership represented the Scottish Presbyterians ; 
United, American and Missouri Lutherans; the Reformed Church in 
America; and the National Christian Council. 

Each statement closed with the offer: ‘Questions, problems or re- 
quests may be addressed to Box 39, c/o this paper.’ For a while sincere, 
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seeking questions arrived, and a worthwhile correspondence developed, 
though after a time the committee was asked trivial questions. 

At this point, someone suggested that the newspaper committee 
might co-ordinate its efforts with the English ‘Light of Life’ Bible 
Correspondence School which at that time was likewise at a formative 
stage. This was done, with far-reaching results. The initial fear of the 
committee was whether ‘Light of Life’ would co-operate. The com- 
mittee represented the ‘staid’ missions. ‘Light of Life’ was conducted 
by The Evangelical Alliance Mission (TEAM). 

The fear was short-lived. As soon as the committee offered to 
advertise the course, provided its members could suggest revisions of 
the material, if necessary, TEAM accepted wholeheartedly. The result; 
‘Light of J.ife’ now appears in twenty-two Indian languages with 
regional schools or offices conducted by at least twelve different 
missions. What is more, TEAM generously meets a large proportion 
of the expense incurred in many of these offices. ‘Light of Life’ is like- 
wise published in twenty-nine languages outside India and Ceylon. 

Box 66, the Tamil branch of ‘Light of Life’, was started in the spring 
of 1952 when Dr Stanley Jones conducted an evangelistic campaign 
in Vellore. Two hundred cards, signed by people willing to study the 
Bible by means of postal tuition, were collected during his meetings. 
Accordingly, a small edition of the Tamil course was published. 

‘Light of Life’ is a Bible Correspondence course of twenty-four 
lessons based on the Gospel of John. The first twenty-two lessons cover 
the gospel chapter by chapter. The last two summarize the primary 
teachings of John relative to eternal life and belief in Jesus as the 
Christ. The course ends by asking, ‘Now that you have stood in the 
presence of Jesus, can you say with Thomas of old, “My Lord and my 
God”? ’ If the answer is, ‘Yes’, the student is asked whether he wishes 
the office to put him in touch with the church nearest his home. 

Upon application, lessons 1-2 are sent. When these are answered 
and returned to the office, the student is enrolled. These lessons are 
corrected and returned, together with lessons 3-6. Lessons 7-14, 15-18 
and 19-24 follow. Tract material based on the lessons studied is in- 
cluded with each new packet. Students who successfully complete the 
course receive a certificate and a book of daily devotions. 

During the six years of Box 66’s existence, the office has added five 
more courses to its list. There is a simple course on Mark called ‘The 
Kingdom of God’, for adult literates and small children. ‘The Saviour 
of the World’, based on Luke, is for fourteen-year-olds and above. 
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The course marks a hiatus between those who desire more detailed 
study and those who do not. ‘The Acts of the Apostles’ is an intro- 
ductory course on the history of the early Church. ‘We Are His 
Witnesses’ is a detailed study of Acts and the Epistles emphasizing 
the primary doctrines of the Church. ‘Good News’ is a study of the 
life of Christ. “We Are His Witnesses’ and ‘Good News’ appear in 
both English and Tamil, for students of high-school age and above. 

Eighty-five per cent of the enrolment is non-Christian: Hindu, 
Buddhist, Jain, Muslim and Atheist. Each student is asked to be a 
missionary, that is to say, when his corrected lesson is returned, two 
cards are inserted which he is asked to give to his friends, together 
with his personal recommendation that the course is worthwhile. The 
cards describe the courses offered by Box 66, the cost of the book 
required for each course, with an invitation to the person to join. 
This is the first and primary way in which Bible correspondence grows. 

A second way is by large-scale gospel-selling campaigns. Here tracts 
and Bible correspondence are combined. On a given day a group 
assembles to distribute thousands of tracts throughout a specified area. 
The tract tells the story of one of the Gospels, lists the Bible correspon- 
dence courses available, the price of each book and adds that on the 
morrow the individual who distributed the tract will return with the 
Gospels and Correspondence lessons. It enjoins the reader to buy one 
of these books. 

In order to begin ‘The Saviour of the World’ course, the Church 
of South India challenged the Missouri Lutheran Church, which by 
comity borders CSI territory, to a gospel-selling contest. The author 
of the course was a Missouri Lutheran, whereas Box 66 is run in the 
CSI area, so arrangements were not difficult. On the night when the 
contest began, twenty members of the Missouri Lutheran Church and 
twenty of the Church of South India stood beside a pile of 12,000 
Tamil Luke gospel portions. Both groups were given a bundle of 
leaflets called ‘The Great Physician’, which told the story of Luke and 
the details of the new course. The groups were given three months in 
which to sell their six thousand portions. The group that sold its quota 
first would telegraph the other, thus assuring itself of the dinner which 
the losing group was to give. On the night of the dinner, it was revealed 
that the CSI sold 7,818 and the Missouri Lutherans 6,887. The prayer 
meeting after the meal was an inspiration to all. The men told of their 
experiences and rejoiced greatly that within ninety days 14,700 people 
were introduced to the Saviour of the world. 
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Advertising the sale of gospels through advance leaflets has several 
advantages. It increases the number of gospels sold. It prepares people 
to receive or reject the offer, thus preserving their freedom, which is 
not entirely the case if books are given away. It informs the community 
of the reasons for the sale and explains that the programme is not a 
money-making matter, inasmuch as the printing cost of the gospel plus 
the Bible Correspondence lesson is much less than the price asked. 

A third way in which Bible Correspondence grows is by an offer 
extended by Box 66 to those who pass a course. A letter and a money 
order accompany each certificate. The letter commends the student for 
having passed, and recognizes his limitations as far as a financial 
contribution to the work of Bible Correspondence is concerned. It 
then points out that money is not the only thing that one can dedicate 
to God. There is one’s time as well. Box 66 then offers eighteen gospel 
portions, with first lessons, for one rupee. The sale of sixteen gospels 
regains the rupee. The sale of the other two pays for the postal expense 
involved in sending the money order. Certificate holders sell ten 
thousand portions a year, and Box 66 now has a mailing list of two 
hundred such people. 

At this point a word of appreciation is in order to at least four 
organizations: 1. The Scripture Gift Ministry of India, which grants 
Box 66 and other correspondence schools free booklets to include in 
outgoing mail. Books of daily devotion given with certificates are all 
donated by SGMT. 2. The Bible Society of India and Ceylon, which 
makes Scriptures available at rates below production cost. 3. The India 
Home Bible League, which subsidizes Scriptures for non-Christians 
who cannot pay the full price. 4. The Temple Time Radio Broadcast 
of the Reformed Church of America, which contributes funds for the 
translation and re-working of sermons for inclusion as tract material 
in outgoing lessons. The contribution of Temple Time is limited to 
Box 66. The offer of the other three is nationwide. 

Of late, leaflet evangelism and Bible Correspondence have been tried 
in new ways. One is that of on-the-spot Bible Correspondence camps. 
Box 66 has a card catalogue of forty thousand names of those who 
have completed a course. These cards are arranged according to 
districts and cities, and the office can thus predict with a fair amount 
of accuracy fertile areas for literature in the Tamil country. Box 66 
selects from the catalogue a suitable place for a camp. It then consults 
the Christian group responsible for work in the area. The office offers 
two evangelists, in addition to all the literature needed for a two-week 
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stay. Local Christians are asked to contribute whatever they can towards 
camp expenses, particularly office space and hospitality for two men. 

As soon as an accessible room is rented in the local bazaar or near 
a secular school, Box 66 prints a tract describing the programme, 
announcing the dates and location of the local office and listing the 
courses offered. Emphasis is laid on the fact that students need not 
send lessons through the mail, but can have them corrected at the 
local office during the two weeks specified. Wide distribution is made 
of this announcement a week before the camp begins. It is followed 
the next day by the sale of gospels and correspondence lessons, a 
matter which the tract promises will take place. This gives interested 
students six days in which to prepare their first lessons and to have 
them ready for the evangelists. The day before the camp opens, a 
second tract is given, and there is a further sale of gospels during the 
entire fourteen-day period. Ordinarily, one evangelist is out selling 
while the other is in the local office correcting lessons. 

Fifteen camps have been held in which more than 12,000 gospels 
were sold, an average of 800 per camp. Of these, two were repeat 
camps where, after a year had elapsed, 25 per cent more gospels were 
sold in each place than during the previous year. 

On-the-spot camps are in many ways more effective than postal 
tuition. Face-to-face contact is possible between the people and the 
evangelists. Questions arise from the tracts and lessons. One of the 
most common is, ‘Why are you doing this?’ This leads to a worthwhile 
Christian conversation. 

After the distribution of the first leaflet a village headman sum- 
moned all the local school teachers and as many parents as would 
come to a meeting. He read the announcement to them and warned 
his audience to have nothing to do with these men. More people in 
the village had taken postal tuition than he knew, and so this, together 
with his negative advertising, whetted the curiosity of both parents 
and children, and the evangelists were able to sell 600 gospels the first 
day. The camp ended with a total sale of 2,200. 

Freedom for the evangelist is also preserved. He need not preach 
on common property, which may be offensive to the majority, but 
may wait for people to come to the office which, by virtue of rental, 
is Christian for the time being. Some come during the day; others at 
night. One student rapped at the office door at midnight. He said he 
represented thirty young men of a near-by village who were afraid to 
take the course openly because the headmaster of their high-school 
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warned people against it. If the office staff would give him thirty 
complete courses, he would see they were returned duly completed 
after a few days. He was back after four days for thirty certificates. 

It is difficult for those who are familiar with the gospels to compre- 
hend the lengths to which those who are introduced to them for the 
first time are willing to go in order to read them. A shop-keeper in 
a small village bought a Gospel of Mark, closed his shop early, sat up 
all night, completed the entire course and presented it the next morning 
at the camp office. A student in another village waited from four o’clock, 
when his school closed, until eight o’clock, when a public ceremony 
was held for the distribution of certificates. As soon as he received 
his, he walked five miles to his home, oblivious of the blackness of 
the night or of the rain. 

A second new turn to Bible Correspondence is being tried by a 
Missouri Lutheran missionary near Cape Comorin. He has adapted 
the ancient ox-cart conveyance, fitting it with automobile wheels and 
pneumatic tyres, to enable it to cross river and beach sands. This ox- 
cart plies its leisurely way from village to village on a regular route. 
The driver is trained to correct correspondence lessons as and when 
they are handed to him, after which he issues fresh material. This 
colporteur-evangelist-cart-driver sold 115 Bibles, 140 New Testaments 
and 3000 gospel portions during the first eight months of operation 
and brought the printed Word to 300 villages. 

The people engaged in literature evangelism have learned many 
lessons during the past eight years. The first is that the time comes 
when the fulfilment of Christ’s command to preach the gospel to the 
whole creation becomes a possibility. The seizure of that opportunity 
is a necessity laid upon the Church. To lose it may result in the ‘lamp 
stand’ being removed. 

Many parts of India, particularly the South, are fast becoming 
literate. State Governments are stipulating ‘compulsory areas’ where 
children must attend school. The circles are being widened so that by 
1965 the Government of Madras, for instance, intends to have made 
education compulsory throughout the State. 

This means two things: one, conditions prevalent twenty years ago 
have changed. Twenty years ago, Christian institutions at the primary, 
secondary and collegiate level were predominant and in the majority. 
This is no longer so. Students in secular institutions outnumber 
those studying in Christian schools. Thousands are being taught to 
read with no reference to the Bible. Two: by virtue of ever-increasing 
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literacy, the Church has its opportunity to make Christ known in 
ways undreamed of before. The printed page makes it possible, for 
all practical purposes, ‘to preach Christ to all men’. The way has 
opened. The Church must enter. 

A second lesson is that the Christian message for the non-Christian 
world is what Paul says it is, one Christ crucified, risen from the dead. 
The members of the newspaper committee represented divergent view- 
points within the Church. They learned that although there were sharp 
differences among themselves as to the way in which the gospel should 
be worded for more effective communication, there were no differences 
with regard to the gospel itself. 

A Lutheran wrote an article entitled ‘The Forgiveness of Sin’ which 
he closed with a quotation from Isaiah 61: 10, ‘He hath clothed me 
with the garments of salvation, He hath covered me with the robe of 
righteousness.’ A non-Lutheran insisted that the text read, ‘. . . the 
robe of His righteousness’, and so the matter went to press. The 
insistence on this minor change became known among the Lutherans, 
so that when conversations between Lutherans and the Church of 
South India began (the Scottish Presbyterian and Reformed Church 
of America members were CSI personnel), there was far less hesitancy 
than there might have been. The Lutherans were assured that others 
were equally meticulous with regard to theological accuracy. 

As in all such meetings of minds, each member of the committee 
was warmed and blessed by the contribution of the others. Each soon 
discovered that the primary concern outweighed the differences which 
formed the ‘boundaries’ of separation. This was true also when these 
same members of long-established missions made common cause with 
newer mission groups. There was reciprocal surprise that each was 
willing to co-operate. Each group learned from the other. The one 
needed the stability and emphasis on the Church, the other the warmth, 
enthusiasm and ‘drive’ of the younger. Both groups realized anew how 
dear to the common heart were the basic realities of the Christian Faith. 

A third lesson was the revelation that came with regard to the 
tremendous response to Christian literature. The evangelist is some- 
times tempted to assume the cloak of the ‘Christian martyr’, in that 
he heralds the Good News but becomes discouraged because he thinks 
it falls on deaf ears. This is often so, but, thanks be to God, it has not 
been true of literature evangelism in India. The response to leaflet 
evangelism, newspaper advertising and Bible correspondence has been 
overwhelming. Everyone engaged in the work feels that the surface 
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has not even been adequately scratched. The method continues to 
reveal that thousands are eager and willing not only to read but to 
pay part of the cost for such reading material. And there is nothing 
secret about the character of the material; the non-Christian is told 
from the beginning that it is Christian. 

A fourth lesson is that literature evangelism, if planned wisely, is 
an area where older churches can assist younger churches without 
mutually adverse effects. As long as Bible Correspondence continues 
as it does, namely, as an evangelistic method shared by all churches, 
it is of great help to those churches. If for any reason Bible Correspon- 
dence stops, the loss is potential. The on-going life of the Church will 
not be affected by the withdrawal of foreign funds. 

Another advantage is that the accent of the missionary does not 
carry over, fortunately, to the printed page. This means that, together 
with his national colleagues, he can still make a substantial contribution 
to the ‘preaching of the Word’, and in a most unobtrusive fashion. 

This implies, in the fifth place, that literature evangelism must be 
planned in such a way that the self-respect of all concerned is preserved. 
As this article seeks to emphasize, the non-Christian must be given 
the privilege to say ‘No’. The Christian must force nothing into his 
hands, including free leaflets. Bible Correspondence, with its insistence 
on at least half price for the book, preserves this coveted privilege. 
What is more, it continues to do so. The student is at liberty to stop 
his lessons whenever he wishes. He pays the postal charges from his 
home to the office, and is under no obligation to return his lessons. 
Some finish quickly. Others have been known to return their lessons 
after a lapse of four years. 

Literature evangelism looks forward in a very real sense to conversion, 
and conversions have taken place. Its primary purpose, however, is to 
teach the student what conversion means. The method likewise offers 
the Church the opportunity to insist that those desiring church 
membership know what it means. 

Criticisms of the Church by non-Christians have not always been 
unfair. As late as the Passion season of 1957, an Indian pastor conducted 
a class for twenty village women. Nineteen were ‘Christian’, the 
twentieth a Hindu. The pastor asked them how Jesus died. None of 
them knew, except the Hindu woman, who confessed she learned it 
through Bible Correspondence. 

This raises the agonizing question as to what constitutes a Christian, 
the answer to which the Church knows all too well. The illustration 
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is not an isolated case. In dealing with literates Bible Correspondence 
seeks to eradicate this stigma and bring back conversion to its rightful 
New Testament place. The Church must insist on the right to baptize, 
but it must likewise insist that it will baptize only those who genuinely 
accept and profess Jesus Christ as the Lord of their lives. 

Bible Correspondence leaders are trained while they study. If a 
literate takes pains to know what the Bible teaches, he can become 
a teacher if and when he decides to join the Church. 

Literature evangelism knows no bounds. The better educated non- 
Christian is being instructed as never before. From the viewpoint of 
the Church, the comity of missions must be re-thought, since the postal 
system knows no such boundaries, a matter in which the newspaper 
committee has done a good deal. 

Recently, two young men from the Missouri Lutheran area bought 
a gospel of John in a local book shop. They studied ‘Light of Life’ 
and other courses. When they were selected for constable training in 
Vellore, they continued with more advanced courses. Finally, they 
indicated their desire to accept Jesus Christ. Until this time, their 
wishes were unknown to anyone except themselves. 

A meeting was arranged between a Lutheran and a CSI presbyter. 
The two, in consultation with the young men, decided that inasmuch 
as the two constables would spend most of their lives in CSI areas, they 
should be baptized in one of the CSI churches. Years ago, such an 
agreement would not have been possible. To-day it is quite common. 

Just what the Holy Spirit is doing in and through Bible Correspon- 
dence is difficult to tell. He reveals enough to keep those engaged in 
the work encouraged, but not enough to make them unduly proud. The 
Bible is the Word of God. The Author has promised that it shall not 
return to Him empty, but it shall accomplish that which He purposes, 
and prosper in the thing for which He sends it. 

What do you think God, through the Holy Spirit, is doing to the 
Kanarese lad who wrote to his regional office, ‘I have read the Gospel 
of John twenty-eight times and can now answer most of the questions 
of “Light of Life” without referring to the book’? 

May it not be that some day he and others like him will ‘believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing they will 
have life in his name’? 

JoHN H. Piet 











BREAKING THROUGH THE BARRIERS TO 
RURAL EVANGELISM IN JAPAN? 


By SHusuI TERADA 
(translated by Javan R. Corl) 


AS we draw near to this year’s Rural Evangelism Month, I would 
like to ask for everyone’s prayers and co-operation on behalf of 
the rural churches [of Japan]. 

Below I should like to relate some impressions about, and solicit 
your interest in, [Japan] rural evangelism. During the past hundred 
years of evangelistic work in Japan, the emphasis has been laid on 
city evangelism, but during the next hundred years must we not lay 
a greater emphasis on rural evangelism? 

First of all, I should like to present just two reasons why we should 
stress rural evangelism. 

The first reason is that there are so few Christians in the rural 
areas. Take a look at the chart below, showing the proportion of 
urban churches to the urban population and the proportion of rural 
churches to the rural population. (Taken from Mizuno, Nihon Noson 
Dendo no Tame ni [On Behalf of Japan Rural Evangelism).) 











, Per cent of Number of 
te cae a8 Total Population Churches 
Cities 25,850,000 33 per cent 1,400 
Rural areas 53,340,000 67 per cent 700 




















The number of Christians in rural areas is estimated at 6,735, 
or less than 1/10,000 of the total population. 








1 A translation of an article which appeared in the Nov. 15th, 1958, issue of the 
official weekly paper of the Kyodan, the United Church of Christ in Japan. 
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One glance at the chart, and it is clear that the rural population is 
twice that of the cities. Yet the number of rural churches is half the 
number of city churches. And when it comes to the number of Christians 
in the rural areas, there are less than 7,000. 

Such paucity of rural churches in Japan presents a rather gloomy 
picture for Christian evangelism in this country. If the city churches 
and rural churches were flourishing on a more equal level, then a more 
balanced evangelistic outreach could be inaugurated. But the present 
lack of balance between the urban and rural outreach causes anxiety 
with regard to the future for Christian evangelism in Japan. In the 
new second century of Japan Protestantism, we must change our stress 
on urban evangelism and put greater emphasis on the countryside. 

The second reason why we must stress rural evangelism is because 
the rural churches produce the Christians. Just as the countryside 
produces our food, so have the rural churches in the past produced 
and sent forth staunch Christians and ministers into all areas. Therefore, 
unless we strengthen this fountainhead, that is, the rural church, healthy 
growth for the Church in Japan will be impossible. 

Next I should like to offer some reflections on why until now we 
have been lethargic in the field of rural evangelism. The first reason 
is the fact of feudalistic patterns still present in rural society. In recent 
years the cities have gradually become democratized, people have 
become awakened and individuals can enter the Faith freely. But the 
tural villages are still feudalistic, thus preventing the individual from 
freely espousing the Faith. In the rural areas the resistance offered by 
family and communal religion is still strong and obstructs the indi- 
vidual’s freely becoming a Christian. In order to become a Christian 
in a farming village, one has to face courageously the resistance offered 
by the religion of the family and village. Such feudalistic patterns 
make rural evangelism difficult. 

The second difficulty stems from the poverty of the people in rural 
areas. In Japan the poorest groups are the peasants and fishermen. 
Many of these people are hard pressed from one day to the next for 
their livelihood. The Gospel should be preached to them so that they 
can be made alive through the Gospel, yet the Christian mission is 
not reaching these poverty-stricken peasants and fishing folk. Is this 
not perhaps because Japan’s evangelistic outreach is under a capitalistic 
influence? Thus effort is exerted in the cities, where results can be 
quickly gained, and effort in the rural areas is relegated to the sideline. 

The third problem is the poverty of the rural churches. This is 
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related to what was said above. Even as peasants and fishermen are 
poor, so also are most of the Christians who are to be found among 
these groups. Then remember that the number of Christians within 
these groups is extremely small. Rural pastors who receive no outside 
aid from beyond their churches must support themselves with some 
part-time work in addition to the pastorate. This part-time work 
requires time and effort. We cannot deny, therefore, that Christian 
evangelism, their real calling, is thereby often left neglected. 

The fourth problem is the long period of time involved in rural 
evangelism. In the rural areas, that is to say, many months and even 
years are required in order to see the fruits of evangelism. We have 
a saying, “You can grow a peach tree or a chestnut tree in three years, 
or a persimmon tree in five years. But it takes twenty years to grow 
a pine tree or a cypress.’ So likewise it requires many months and years 
to develop a rural church. In the rural areas words alone are not 
enough. If one’s whole life is not a testimony, it is difficult for the 
rural folk to understand the Gospel. It is not just the pastor, but the 
lay Christians as well who are watched by the whole village. It requires 
a considerable period of time for the total Church to gain the confi- 
dence of rural society and for the Gospel to be understood by rural 
people. 

Now I should like to enter more deeply into my main subject. I 
should like to present five different points which will help us to over- 
come the above difficulties—points which will help us break through 
the barriers and succeed in rural evangelism. 

The first is that of the rural evangelist offering himself anew to the 
task at hand. As we enter the new century of Japan Protestant evan- 
gelism, the rural evangelist must count himself as naught and offer 
himself anew. He must reaffirm his calling to rural evangelism. If the 
rural evangelist will love his people from the heart and if he will 
dedicate himself to the task of evangelism, determining anew to offer 
his life on behalf of his people, then I believe the difficult barriers to 
rural evangelism can be broken down. 

The second is that an appropriate measure for the support of small 
rural churches be established. If there should be appropriate support 
for the rural evangelists who newly volunteer, then they would be 
able to concentrate their whole strength on rural evangelism alone. 
And I think one could say that then we should await confidently the 
progress of the Church. At the recent tenth General Assembly of the 
United Church of Christ in Japan a proposal for establishing a ‘com- 
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mittee on support for small churches’ (proposal no. 42) was presented. 
This is an extremely timely proposal which we hope will be ratified. 

The third point is that of the co-operation of the Christians in the 
rural churches. Must not the rural Christians themselves recognize 
rural evangelism as their own responsibility? Though the pastor, single- 
handed, may exert every effort, rural evangelism cannot be effected. 
If the rural Christians will not lend co-operation in the evangelistic 
outreach by becoming the hands and feet of the pastor, the strong 
barriers to rural evangelism cannot be broken down. We see that this 
truth is borne out in the churches which are successful in rural 
evangelism. If those who are called lay evangelists or visitation 
evangelists offer themselves more and more to the rural areas too, 
the prospects for rural evangelism will be full of hope. 

The fourth means is that of properly propagating the Gospel. With 
regard to the fact that the Gospel gives birth to the Church and gives 
it its form, the rural village does not differ from the city. It is especially 
true in the rural village that if the Gospel and life do not become one, 
evangelism cannot be effected. Making the Gospel live in present-day 
life is the key to rural evangelism. 

One more very important point is that the rural churches must have 
a fine church building. People in the country areas sense a charm in 
things they can see. A church building is an indispensable factor. 

Finally, a strong force in gaining success in rural evangelism is the 
co-operation of the city churches. The rural villages and the cities are 
complementary parts of Japan, and Christian evangelism in Japan will 
be carried out successfully according to the healthy development of 
both rural and city churches. Even now there are those city churches 
which are lending a helping hand to rural churches directly or indirectly, 
but this seems to lack any definite plan and programme for continuance. 
I should like to request that the city churches, following a positive 
programme established by the United Church and her various synods, 
grant aid to the rural churches. 

With the simple presentation above I bring to an end these, my 
humble impressions. May the grace of the Lord richly abide with the 
rural churches and rural pastors throughout the country. 


SHUSUI TERADA 











CHRISTIAN LITERATURE WORK IN 
MALAYA AND SINGAPORE 


By Jim SUTTON 


ii is of interest and significance that the beginnings of Protestant 
missions in Malaya are closely connected with literature, for it 
was Malacca, a historic town on the west coast, that was chosen by 
Robert Morrison and William Milne as a secure base, near to China 
and centrally placed among the Chinese in South-east Asia, for the 
advance of the work of the London Missionary Society in the Far 
East. When Milne landed in 1815 from Canton, he brought with him 
materials for setting up a press, and also a printer (Liang A Fa, who 
was to become famous himself as a writer of tracts, and the first 
Chinese to be ordained by Morrison). Before long Malacca had 
become a centre for the publication and distribution of Christian 
books. Milne was working with Morrison to put the Bible into Chinese. 
Milne was also joined by other colleagues, some of whom worked in 
the Malay language. In the first few years, besides the New Testa- 
ment and most of the Old Testament, more than thirty books in 
Chinese, ten in Malay and thirteen in English were printed and sent 
out from the press at Malacca. 

It is a tragedy that with the opening of China to missions in the 
1840s the Ultra~Ganges Mission was closed and its staff transferred to 
China, so that much of this early work was lost. (Is it mere speculation 
to think that if this early start on Malay work had been continued in 
this vigorous way and had penetrated inland, the present impasse over 
work among Malays might have been avoided?) 

Conditions have vastly changed since those early days. The Federa- 
tion of Malaya, made prosperous through its rubber estates and tin 
mines, is now a united and independent member of the British Common- 
wealth. Singapore, then mostly swamp-land, is now one of the greatest 
ports and cities in Asia, and nearing independence. The two terri- 
tories have between them a population of nearly eight million. This 
includes almost equal numbers of Chinese and Malays and nearly a 
million people from India, Ceylon and Pakistan. They form a micro- 


cosm of Asia, for many races live alongside each other, and three 
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great non-Christian religions are prominent—Islam, Buddhism and 
Hinduism. Nationalism has been, and remains, a driving force, and 
materialism is the growing (though still perhaps unspoken) creed of 
many in the towns. The influence of Communist China is an ever- 
present factor in the life and thought of the people. 

The non-Roman Catholic Church, the result of missionary outreach 
from Britain and the USA, is still numerically very small, though its 
influence is much greater than its numbers would suggest. (This no 
doubt is partly due to the many secondary schools maintained by the 
churches, with resultant influence over thousands of young people.) 
Before the Second World War the main churches represented were 
Anglican, Methodist and Presbyterian, and there was Brethren work 
of long standing. There were also congregations of the Mar Thoma 
and Syrian Orthodox Churches from India. Since the war, and 
especially since the cessation of western missionary work in China, 
other churches and missions have entered the country, either estab- 
lishing new work, or extending that already begun. The total adult 
membership of these non-Roman Catholic churches is thought to 
be about 40,000, who by race are mainly Chinese and Indian in 
origin. 

Most of these churches co-operate within the Malayan Christian 
Council. This Council, born out of the fellowship of Christian leaders 
interned together in Changi jail under the Japanese, came into being 
in 1948, It plays a valuable part in expressing the unity of the churches 
in Christ and of their mission to present Christ as the Saviour of men. 
The Council has a literature commission on which representatives of 
the churches and Christian literature agencies serve. It was as full- 
time secretary of this commission that the writer went to Malaya in 
1953, seconded for the task by the Baptist Missionary Society. 

Christian literature agencies are spread very thinly over the country, 
partly as a result of the small Christian constituency. A rough com- 
parison in terms of Britain would give a Bible Society dep6t in London, 
with three Christian bookshops; a bookshop in Manchester and an 
agency in Glasgow. There are the Singapore depét of the Bible Societies 
in Malaya and three bookshops, including those of the SPCK and 
the Methodists. There is a small but vigorous bookshop in Kuala 
Lumpur and an agency in Penang. The Bible Society has colporteurs 
at work in Singapore and Malaya, and there are Anglican and 
Methodist churches which act as local agents for their bookshops. 
The bookshops rely mainly upon the sales of English books to cover 
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their running expenses, and this fact militates against the much- 
needed stocking and promotion of vernacular materials, which are 
produced much more cheaply than English books. 

Chinese literature has been a special problem since the change of 
government in China in 1949. Supplies from Shanghai ceased, and 
printing and production had to be begun afresh in Hongkong so as 
to serve the oversea Chinese in areas like Malaya. For this task the 
Council on Christian Literature for Oversea Chinese (CCLOC) was 
formed. In 1953 only a trickle of these new supplies was reaching those 
who needed them. 

During the last five years the Literature Commission has tried to 
act as a helping agency to the churches, bookshops and all organiza- 
tions concerned with Christian literature. It has also begun production 
of local materials in the various languages used by all the churches. 
Work has developed in the following ways: 

In the first place, distribution. In consultation with CCLOC, the 
Methodist Book Room was appointed as their central Malayan 
agency. This has meant that large stocks are now held in Singapore, 
available to all at lower prices than was previously possible. It has 
helped to free badly blocked channels and has eliminated the practice 
of by-passing the local shops and sending direct to Hongkong—a 
practice that was in itself harmful to the local bookshop. The writer 
went out on tour for the Commission. Travelling with a station-wagon 
loaded with scriptures and books taken from the Bible Society and 
bookshops, efforts were made to reach people in the outlying areas, 
contact having been established beforehand with local churches, 
schools (Christian and non-Christian) and sympathetic individuals on 
rubber estates. The results were satisfactory from many points of 
view. We joined in the evangelistic programme of churches visited. 
There were informal conferences with pastors, teachers and workers 
on materials needed for particular places and pieces of work. There 
were valuable contacts with students. And people were keen to buy 
books. There were occasions when labourers on estates pledged some 
of their next month’s wages to get the books they wanted. We looked 
for reliable people who would act as local agents for the bookshops, 
but they were often hard to find. There is need, and scope, for a book- 
van touring regularly through Singapore and Malaya with Christian 
literature. The bookshops visit towns and schools upon occasions, 
but so far no one has ventured upon a full-time book-van, mainly 
because of the expense involved. 
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Experiments were made with a large exhibition of literature, lasting 
for several days in the bigger towns. With the co-operation of the 
Bible Society and the bookshops, a full display of all the resources of 
Christian materials—scriptures, books, pictures, flannelgraph—was 
set up. An attempt was made to advertise widely, and so to attract 
both Christians and the general public. These were only a moderate 
financial success, but they helped to put Christian books on the map. 

The Commission has encouraged the building up of libraries in 
churches and youth fellowships. We made a gift of a basic set of 
Christian books where there was a reasonable expectation that they 
would be well used and added to as time went on. A scheme of ‘little 
libraries’ loaned on a revolving basis is also under way. Help for these 
projects has come to us from the United Society for Christian Litera- 
ture (USCL) and from the Committee on World Literacy and Chris- 
tian Literature (‘Lit-Lit’), of USA. 

A valuable liaison between Christian literature organizations is in 
process of construction in many Asian countries, and we have shared 
in this. Materials produced are circulated, and there is increasing 
consultation on methods of distribution and upon needed books. 
The 1956 conference in Hongkong on Chinese Christian literature was 
a good example of such consultation. 

In the second place, production. One of the seriously limiting fac- 
tors in getting Christians and others to read is the percentage of 
books that come into the country from outside. English books come 
mostly from Britain and the USA; Chinese from Hongkong; Tamil 
from India. But many of these are not suited in content or language 
to meet the needs of the Malayan Church, either for building up 
its faith or to help it in its evangelistic task. More materials must be 
produced locally. Efforts in this direction have barely begun, but three 
lines have been attempted: Literacy charts and some literacy-follow-up 
booklets have been written in Chinese. These are designed to help 
illiterates and new readers in the New Villages, but they have also 
been used elsewhere in East Asia. Booklets and leaflets have been 
provided (in English, Chinese and Tamil) on Christian home and 
family problems. These help in family worship, and attempt to deal 
with difficulties often found in parent-child relationships, and between 
young people. There has been a series of small books for use as study 
and discussion materials in churches and youth fellowships. They 
deal with the Christian Faith, Christian conduct and the Christian 
life, and are in English and Chinese. 
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Distribution remains a key problem. With so few Christian book- 
shops, a greater number of local agencies are needed, and reliable 
people to take charge of them. The churches could do much more in 
this respect. Where there are keen leaders, the channels are open for 
the flow of books between shop and district. But many Christians still 
neither read nor think that others should do so. We discussed a scheme 
whereby the colporteurs now employed by the Bible Society might 
be taken over by the churches. This would have freed them to carry 
not only scriptures but other Christian books, thus giving them a 
wider ministry among the general public. The Bible Society would 
still have given substantial help in supplying scriptures and in helping 
to support the men. But the scheme fell through because the churches 
did not feel able to assume this new responsibility. The writer feels 
it would be worth while to make such an experiment. 

Then, there is the problem of the reader himself. So often readers 
are not fully literate in any one language. The custom is to speak the 
family dialect at home and to be educated in a second language at 
school. But often neither language is learnt to the level where real 
thought, study and discussion are possible. The level of World Chris- 
tian Books, for instance, is too high to be of much use to many of 
our English-speaking young people. But so is that of some Chinese 
material that comes from Hongkong to our Chinese-speaking Chris- 
tians. Hence the need for books written in and for Malaya. 

The question of Christian literature in Malay will become increas- 
ingly serious. Malay is now the official language of the Federation. It 
will be used increasingly by all the races which form the new nation. 
Non-Christians and Christians alike will use it in school and business 
as well as in government. But the churches are badly prepared for this 
situation. To the writer’s knowledge, no Christian author is writing 
in Malay, nor is anyone being trained to do so. Nor is any noteworthy 
study of Islam in train, within the churches, in the two territories. 
A little Life of Christ has just been published in romanized Malay, 
but this whole field calls for thought and planning. 

The greatest question of all, however, is that of finding Christian 
writers, a common problem, it would seem, in many of the churches 
of Asia—they are precious as gold and rare as rubies! Among the 
publications of CCLOC for 1956, for instance, out of sixty-five publi- 
cations, only four were original Chinese manuscripts. This is not 
appended by way of criticism, but to show how real is the difficulty 
of finding authors among the oversea Chinese churches at this time. 
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Perhaps one of our greatest needs is to think through the question— 
how does the Church ‘grow’ its authors and writers? What is the place 
of the Christian writer and literature-worker in the life and mission 
of the Church? 

The writer believes that Christian literature work forms an integral 
part of the life and witness of the Church. But it is not usually accepted 
as such, but comes, rather, in the nature of an after-thought! We 
think, for instance, of the office of pastor, teacher, healer as central 
vocations in the Christian Church. But what of the writer or journalist? 
And what of the colporteur, who in practice is often looked upon 
as a second-grade worker, and for whose work the churches are often 
all-too-reluctant to appoint their trained and dedicated young men? 
We think of mission strategy in terms of churches, schools and clinics ; 
these are necessary plant for the work of mission. But is the Christian 
book-room regarded equally as part of our plant and planning? It 


| may be that this is the basic problem which underlies many of those 


mentioned above—especially as regards the calling and training of 
writers. But it also affects our ability to find adequate channels for 
effective distribution of available scriptures and books. It seems that 
fresh thought is needed at this point. 

The experience of the last few years certainly suggests the need to 
regard Christian literature as a vital and permanent part of the Church’s 
life and work. This is true in the West, but we are so much better 
equipped with authors and agencies that the problem does not strike 
us with any real sense of urgency. But in Asia it is indeed urgent. For 
only when the churches there see the writer and the literature worker 
as among God’s gifts to His Church, and therefore call men and women 
into it as a vocation—giving them opportunities for training and a 
livelihood after, so that they may exercise their gifts in the service of 
the Gospel—are we likely to see such workers emerging to write for 
their churches and people. But it is surely also the responsibility of 
western churches and missions, working alongside our colleagues in 
the churches of Asia, to foster and express this conviction ourselves 
in every way we can. That this would be bound to affect the people 
whom we send, the policies that we help to shape and the allocation 
of finance, only emphasizes our need to re-think the problem. 

J. SUTTON 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


ST AMBROSE AND THE CHRISTIAN MISSION 


Dit HEIDENBEKEHRUNG BEI AMBROSIUS VON MAILAND. By JEAN MEsot, 
SMB. Schédneck/Beckenried: Administration der Neuen Zeit- 
schrift fiir Missionswissenschaft. Sw. Fr. 16.80. 1958. 


ih would appear from this scholarly and fascinating study that St 
Ambrose was a missionary bishop who never preached specifically 
to non-Christians. This is consoling, at least to the reviewer and 
perhaps to other missionaries to-day who may feel that the traditional 
picture of the missionary preaching the Gospel to the ‘heathen’ hardly 
agrees with their own experience. For St Ambrose, as for many 
missionaries to-day, the preaching of the Gospel was one, whether 
to heathen, Jews, heretics, catechumens or committed Christians. 
Evangelism for him did not end with the conversion and baptism of the 
enquirer but continued, building up the convert in the faith as it had 
won him to the faith. St Ambrose was a man possessed by the Gospel. 
He was also a man of rare culture and experience of the world, son of 
a high Roman official and himself Prefect and Governor before he 
unexpectedly became Bishop. We do not find him fussing very much 
about ways of evangelism and methods of communication; he knew 
his Lord and he knew the contemporary world and that was sufficient. 
We to-day have much to learn from him and from this study of his 
work. 

Father Mesot begins with a review of St Ambrose’s world, referring 
especially to Trier, his birthplace, Rome, where he was educated, 
Sirmium in Illyria, where he held his first government appointment and 
finally Milan, where he was first Governor and then Bishop. Father 
Mesot describes the political and religious situation of the West under 
Constantine’s successors where, in spite of the acceptance of Christian- 
ity as the State religion, the older faiths continued to exist and from 
time to time effected a renaissance, as they do to-day. The author urges 
that we take this renaissance very seriously, as St Ambrose certainly 
did. In the uproar over the removal of the Altar of Victory from the 
Senate House at Rome St Ambrose wrote to the Emperor Valentinian 
II : ‘Just as all men under Roman rule serve Caesar as Lord of the world, 
so Caesar himself is the servant of almighty God and the holy faith, for 
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there can be no salvation apart from the worship of the true God, i.e., 
the God of the Christians’ (p. 34f). Ambrose was convinced that 
Christian faith and obedience were essential to the well-being of the 
State and indeed of the world, and so he exerted his special influence 
on the emperors under whom he lived, Gratian, Valentinian II and 
Theodosius. He denied that he was the originator of anti-pagan 
legislation, but Father Mesot rightly opines that he played an important 
part in shaping the general anti-pagan attitude of the Government. All 
this, of course, has to be understood against the background of the 
constant danger from the barbarians. It was essential that all men 


| should become committed Christians; the alternative was chaos. So for 


Ambrose ‘the field was the world’, and in this field it was the Church 
which was God’s chosen vessel for His saving work, which it executed 
through instruction, baptism and the Eucharist. St Ambrose would 
have accepted readily the slogan “Let the Church be the Church’ as a 
principle of Mission. 

It is interesting to note a reference to Ambrose’s attitude to paganism 
in another recent work, Professor Toynbee’s Christianity among the 
Religions of the World. Professor Toynbee holds that Ambrose beat the 
Senate spokesman Quintus Aurelius Symmachus not in argument but 
by force majeure. Symmachus pleaded, ‘It is impossible that so great a 
mystery (as that of man’s encounter with God) should be approached 
by one road only’, and Professor Toynbee argues that Christianity has 
never answered Symmachus and that to suppress a rival religion is not 
an answer. In spite of much that is instructive and interesting, the 
reviewer is unable to find a treatment of this question in Father Mesot’s 
book. This is a pity for, as Professor Toynbee concludes, the question is 
still alive in our day and we shall have to face it. 

HENRY LEFEVER 

SELLY OAK, BIRMINGHAM 





FROM A DOUBLE VIEWPOINT 


THE PROTESTANT MINISTRY. By DANIEL JENKINS. London: Faber. 
12s. 6d. 1958. 


2 hue author of this book occupies the unusual position of being 
a Congregational minister in England and a theological professor 
in the United States, spending part of each year in each post. This dual 
personality gives him a remarkable opportunity to see and understand 
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the Christian faith and life not only from the ‘stance’ of a teacher of 
future ministers, but also as himself one who is actively engaged in 
pastoral work. And the present book is a splendid illustration of 7 | 
double view. 

We have here a series of lectures originally delivered at the Anais | 
Presbyterian Seminary in Texas, and also in part at the Evangelical 
and Reformed Seminary in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, with which are | 
included several chapters from Dr Jenkins’ earlier and well-known book | 
The Gift of Ministry, now out of print. There is a certain overlapping | 
and repetition because of this arrangement, but the book reads (like | 
all of Dr Jenkins’ writing) clearly and simply—so much the latter, 
indeed, that sometimes the reader might fail to see the profound | 
insight hidden under such lucid and easy language. | 

Three themes seem to run through the volume: the ministry of 
particular Christian groups in relation to the oecumenical task of the | 
Church and its essentially oecumenical nature; the problem of ‘com- is 
munication’ of the Gospel in an age which appears supremely unable | 
to understand what the Christian proclamation is concerned to assert; | 
and the necessity for a deep ‘inner life’ which will deliver the minister | 
from triviality and mere ‘churchiness’ and equip him to speak, from 
the depths of his own experience, of the things of God. 

Something may be said on each of these themes, as Dr Jenkins 
presents them. On the first, there can be no doubt that he recognizes 
and rightly appraises the problem. An Anglican will turn with special 
interest to the discussion in the third chapter, where the episcopal 
ministry is treated; and he will be glad to see that the author both | 
understands and values the continuity, the sense of belonging to the | 
wholeness of the Church, and the possibility of ‘pastoral oversight’ 
which the historic episcopate provides. On the other hand, he will be | 
a little doubtful whether Dr Jenkins’ strictures on the episcopalian | 
type of ministry are entirely fair. Is not much of what he says—about 
the ‘characteristic danger of conservative institutions’, for example— 
appropriate to certain times and conditions rather than to the episcopal 
idea as such? And having granted that there is ‘one great exception’, 
namely the Episcopal Church in the United States, is it right to suggest 
that the Anglican kind of episcopal ministry ‘has taken deep root only 
in those lands where cricket is played?’ That he is right in feeling that 
episcopacy can and should be ‘modified’ by incorporation with other 
ministries many of us will gladly agree, however; and the reviewer 
would wish to end his comments on this subject with an expression of 
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er of| satisfaction that Dr Jenkins, despite his incisive criticisms of what 
1d in| those of us who are Anglicans take too much for granted, can yet see 
‘this | that in any genuine union episcopacy must have its place. 

| On the second theme—‘communication’ of the Gospel—there can be 
little but agreement with the argument of the book. This reviewer was 
slical particularly impressed by the insistence on the danger of superficiality 
1 are | in this ‘communication’, and was struck (even if not convinced) by the 
book | last chapter on ‘orthodoxy’ and ‘heresy’. Dr Jenkins sees that liberalism 
ping was not all bad; and while he himself is on the ‘orthodox’—or should 
(like | it be ‘neo-orthodox’?—side, he does not dismiss the ‘heresies’ of the 
atter, liberal as readily as do many others. But the possibility of a traditionally 
ound | grounded, institutionally expressed, radically honest yet loyally 

| Christian ‘modernism’ (such as this reviewer would wish to maintain) 
ry of | does not seem to occur to the author. 
f the| On the final theme, that which deals with the deepening of the 
com- spirituality of the minister, there is much to be learned from these 
nable | pages. Chapter 7 and 8 are from The Gift of Ministry; they are deeply 
ssert; | moving and will lead many a parson to a bit of difficult but salutary 
nister | self-analysis. There can be no doubt at all that the minister himself 
from | must be a ‘man of faith’, who in all his work must see to it that he 

_ himself takes the second place so that, as Dr Jenkins puts it, ‘God’s 
nkins | Word shall be joined to his words so that they become “mighty to the 
mizes casting down of strongholds” ’. 
pecial 4 Whether we agree or disagree with the theological, and especially 
copal the ecclesiological, views of the writer, we can all profit from this 
both | searching little book. 
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t only 

g that rye author of this little book is a Chinese priest constrained by 
other present circumstances to reside in Europe. . . . Torn between 


viewer | & profound love for his fatherland and his faithful attachment to the 
ion of | Church, he lives through an inner struggle sometimes to the point of 
15 
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paroxysm. But is not his personal drama more or less the drama of 
every Christian who is conscious of the tragedy of our time?’ 

These sentences are taken from the author’s own Introduction (p. 16), 
They show us better than anything else in this fine book the moving 
force of personal Christian participation in the problems indicated in 
the title. They remind us of the fact that the propagation of the Gospel 
to a people with a different religious heritage is not a matter of serene 
thought-synthesis but of deep inner struggle. It is in this light that we 
must read the collection of the author’s lectures put together in this 
publication. Chapter 1 is a lucid exposition of the ‘religious soul of 
China’ as it was moulded through the centuries by the spiritual forces 
of Confucianism, Taoism and Buddhism, resulting in a number of 
fundamental ‘Chinese’ formulas common to all: most basic, the over- 
ruling sense of harmony, from which flow the three religious ‘constants’; 
universalism, tolerance, aestheticism. Finally dealing in this chapter 
with the question: Why has Christianity, despite so much which seems 
a straight praeparatio Evangelica, not yet succeeded in implanting itself 
in China? (p. 47), the author sees as one of the principal reasons the 
fact that Christianity has not been presented to China in its purity; 
and what follows is a presentation, in the mildest possible terms, of 
what Communists so loudly proclaim (and many Chinese still firmly 


hold): Christianity was presented by a West which did not practise | 


what it preached. 

After an appendix on the history of Islam in China, the author 
proceeds in the next two chapters (ch. 2: “The Chinese Catholics in 
confrontation with the Church and Europe’; ch. 3: ‘Catholic Church 
and Chinese culture’) to deal with the above-mentioned question more 
directly. In chapter 2 he calls on western Christians to shed their 
superiority complex, to abstain from a negative anti-Communism which 
unduly compromises their fellow-believers in China and to offer true, 
understanding fellowship to exiled Chinese, about whose spiritual 
plight and temptations he has some moving things to say. In chapter 3 
he attacks the concept of universality in uniformity which seemed to 
dominate the Church, especially in the nineteenth century, and pleads 
for the truer concept of universality in diversity: give the Chinese 
believers more freedom to express their faith in their own way. The 
two themes which follow (ch. 4: “Taoist self-effacement and Christian 
humility’ ; ch. 5: ‘Universal love of Mo Ti and Christian love’) are an 
elaboration of two significant details already touched upon in chapter 1. 
The comparisons are made in a fair manner, the author realizing that 
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ultimately there is no common criterion for comparison, and therefore 
frankly taking a stand in the Christian criterion. The chief reason why 
these two chapters are added is the author’s passionate wish to give his 
compatriots a truer insight into the Christian Faith, which combines in 
a transcendental union the contrasts analogous to Mohist activism and 
Taoist quietism, rather than holding a Confucian type ‘Doctrine of the 
Mean’ position in between them. In a westernized China where, as the 
author regretfully recognizes, the Confucian spirit has lost its force, he 
hopes that the element of religious tension in the Christian life may be 
more successfully presented by appealing to these other elements of the 
Chinese religious heritage. This procedure may seem artificial, but if 
we keep in mind what the author says about his own position, it will be 
clear what deep-seated and essentially human emotions lie behind this 
tremendous longing to be truly Christian and truly Chinese. Father 
Houang’s quest is indeed a permanent quest to concerned Christians 
everywhere. 

There is much in this little book which cannot be commented upon in 
the space available to the reviewer, who urgently recommends Protestant 
missionary circles to read and reflect upon it. 

R. P. KRAMERS 

HONGKONG 





BAPTISTS IN MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE 


BRITISH BAPTISTS IN CHINA. By H. R. WILLIAMSON, Illustrated. Map. 
London : Carey Kingsgate Press. 21s. 1958. 


7™ book is far broader in scope than its title would imply. Dr 
Williamson has given us an admirable history of the three BMS 
missions, but has set the story in a broad context which makes it also a 
brief handbook of Christian missions in China for the century just 
passed. This context is historical, thoroughly interdenominational, 
religious and cultural. / 

There are three sections. The first is historical and is headed by a 
chapter on pre-Protestant missionary ventures. The second discusses 
the various phases of missionary endeavour—evangelistic, educational 
and in other spheres. The third, and most valuable for the wider 
audience, might be called evaluation and prognosis. It ends with a 
documented discussion of the Church in China at the present time. 
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Here the author presents in sound balance the pessimistic and more 
cautious side of the picture, as well as the more hopeful. 

The BMS in 1860 chose tough territory for its effort, territory which 
was to prove dark and bloody ground. It had more than its share of 
martyrs, missionary and Chinese. In the Boxer revolt in two days a 
month apart it lost its entire missionary force in Shansi, fourteen 
adults and three children, along with about 250 Chinese Baptists, 
Other martyrdoms mark the entire course of the record, and numerous 
missionary evacuations, some of them total. The devotion, stout 
character and persistence of its missionaries have hardly been exceeded, 

The policies of the BMS missions measure up to the best in the 
opinion of this reviewer. British Baptists followed a plan of self-support 
for the churches from the very beginnings of those churches. It is 
claimed that this earlier example contributed very much to Nevius’s 
thinking in the formation of the plan which is associated with his name. 
It is noteworthy that the Baptist missionaries followed this method 
until 1945, when it was breached as in so many other places in China. 
Relatively early attention was given to the special needs of young 
people in YMCA types of service, which later on were turned over to 
that organization. Special approaches to intellectuals were made. For 
an imaginative and creative venture which proved to be very effective 
mention should be made of the Whitewright Museum at Tsinanfu. 

Christian literature in China owes much to these Baptists. Timothy 
Richard, one of the greatest of China missionaries, founded the CLS 
and took it through its earlier years. A. J. Garnier led it at a later 
period, and Evan Morgan did major writing for it. And to-day H. W. 
Spillett is at the helm in Hongkong. It should also be noted that the last 
missionary secretary of the National Christian Council was Victor 
Hayward, later Dr Williamson’s successor as General Secretary of 
the BMS. 

A catholic outlook not usually associated with Baptists is reflected 
in the author’s intelligent awareness at all times of the larger fellowship. 
He incorporates much information, statistical and otherwise, on the 
total Protestant enterprise in China. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find the churches related to British Baptists joining the Church of 
Christ in China. Nowhere else in the Orient have Baptists in any 
significant numbers willingly and freely joined union churches. 

In his evaluation of what was done in various circumstances one 
could wish that the author had made a more critical, even sceptical, 
approach. We do not necessarily disagree with his conclusions that 
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they did the best they could with the light and leading available at the 
time, but wish the author had been more difficult to convince, and had 
probed more deeply. As an example: ‘The relationships of our mis- 
sionaries in China with their Chinese Christian brethren were . . . on 
the whole characterized by real friendliness, mutual respect and co- 
operation’ (p. 366). This reviewer believed this was true of his own 
past relationships with his Chinese brethren, but the events of the past 
decade would not allow him to be so positive as is this admittedly 
qualified sentence. 

The treatment of the immediate past and of the present prospects in 
China is sound and valuable. One quotation will suffice as illustration 
and to represent Dr Williamson’s even-handed treatment of the 
hopeful and the discouraging: ‘There is no doubt that at present the 
Communist government in China is granting a measure of religious 
freedom to the Church. But it would appear also that this freedom is of 
a limited nature, and that in the future the Church will only be allowed 
to function in such ways as fit in with the present policy of the govern- 
ment’ (p. 359). This quotation ought to lead many to read at least this 
portion of the book. 


J. W. DECKER 
ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 
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MISSIONARIES, CHINESE, AND DIPLOMATS: The American Protestant 
Missionary Movement in China, 1890-1952. By PauL A. VARG. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. $6.00. London: Oxford 
University Press. 48s. 1958. 

FAILURE IN THE FAR East: Why and How the Breach Between the 
Western World and China First Began. By MALCoLM Hay. 
London: Spearman. 18s. 1957. 


For a full century American missions and American diplomacy 
were closely related. In 1856 the first medical missionary to China, 
Peter Parker, became USA Commissioner. Sixty years later President 
Wilson tried to get John R. Mott to accept office as Minister. And at 
the time of the Communist triumph Leighton Stuart of Yenching had 
become Ambassador. This close connexion has induced Dr Paui Varg, 


a specialist in American diplomatic relations, to review American 
missions in China. 
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His best chapters are on ‘China’s Awakening and the New Emphasis 
in Missionary Work 1900-1917’, an emphasis mainly educational, 
though he bewails the fact that ‘the dominance of the evangelical 
psychology of converting individuals persisted in spite of a whole 
series of fundamental economic problems of a tremendous magnitude’; 


‘The Laymen’s Enquiry 1931-1938’, with its report, which, he says | 


implied going ‘the full length of humanism and conceiving of Chris- 
tianity as purely a product of the social process’; and ‘Missionaries 
with a Social Gospel 1920-1931’—all of them subjects after his own 
heart. One often feels that things discreditable are seized upon, how- 
ever unrepresentative, for instance the all but unbelievable case of a 
Chinese catechist’s renting church property as a brothel. Some opinions 
are quoted with insufficient judgment on their value. James Legge, 
Samuel Pollard and the Reverend Ronald Rees (misnamed) appear 
without note of their being non-American. 

It will be seen that, for all its title, the book contains more about 
missionaries than about Chinese or diplomats, and in reading it one 
early begins to question the author’s competence on this subject. In 
the preface he acknowledges himself ‘an outsider’, and adds that he 
‘was privileged to make the acquaintance of two former missionaries’. 
There follow naive attempts to rationalize religious beliefs of mis- 
sionaries. For instance, “They employed the term sin to describe man’s 
incapacity to achieve his ideals’. Throughout, missions are assumed to 
be basically concerned with the transfer of American culture, without a 
glimmering as to the universality of the Gospel or belief in the Holy 
Catholic Church. A sample of the ‘outsider’ who is dealing with 


subjects beyond his grasp can be found on page 54, where with Moody’s 


name are associated those of John R. Mott and Robert E. Speer. 


Dr Varg comments, ‘None of these men were scholars. ... The | 
leaders of the higher criticism in Scotland, men like Marquis Dodds and | 


George Adams Smith of the University of Edinburgh, were also 
enthusiastic evangelicals, who, like they, believed in decision for 
Christ’. One might add that Mott and Speer would have been scholarly 
enough to know the right names and location of Scottish divines, as 
well as the right case for the English pronoun. 

An evaluation of American Christian missions in China is needed. 
It ought to be written by an American. It matters more that it should 
be written by one who knows the meaning of missions and, most of 
all, the meaning of Christianity. 

Failure in the Far East, again, is by one who, with regard to the study 
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of missions, may be called an outsider. Three of Mr Hay’s previous 
books were based on material from the archives of the seventeenth- 
century Scots College, Paris, at the time of the French Revolution 
transferred to Blair’s College, Aberdeen, and two of these dealt with 
the work of Jesuits in Britain. Among the same material Mr Hay has 


| found voluminous correspondence from two Scots priests, William 


and Walter Leslie, who spent most of their lives in Rome. William, 
from 1659 to 1707, was archivist to the Congregation for the Propa- 
ganda of the Faith, and as a fervent Jansenist allowed his zeal to outrun 
his discretion in private letters to the Scots College. Thus he throws 


/ fresh light on intrigues which were to bring disaster to Jesuit missions 


in the Far East and, in 1773, dissolution to the Society of Jesus itself. 
As early as 1659 he boasted, ‘His Holiness, the Secretary of Propaganda, 
and myself are the only ones who know the secret’. In 1694 when, 
through Maigrot, the Pope had forbidden Riccian compromise with 
regard to ancestral and Confucian rites, he was confident that Rome 
‘would clear the Jesuits out of all sorts of missions throughout the 
whole world’. Three years later he declared, ‘It is a strange paradox 
that the Pope, Cardinals, and the Court of Rome give more credit to 
old fool dottled William Leslie than to such a body as the Society [of 
Jesus].’ There seems to be no doubt that this Scot was one of the 
chief conspirators, nor is there doubt that at the later stages the term 
to use is not ‘Rites Controversy’ but ‘anti-Jesuit intrigue’. 

Some minor criticisms may be offered: ‘Homelist’ and ‘Jansenistical’ 
are unusual and unattractive forms. The title of the book will mislead, 
and the sub-title seems to claim too much. The statement, ‘Ricci will 
some day be recognized as one of the greatest men’, places in the future 
what has already come to pass, as is evident on the one hand from 


| Fr Pasquale D’Elia’s Fonti Ricciani (1949), and on the other from 
_ Vincent Cronin’s best-selling popularization, Wise Man from the West. 


This book adds valuable detail to our knowledge of an important 
subject and period. It reminds us of unhappy divisions besides those 
which belong to schism, divisions equally destructive of any chance 
‘that the world may believe’. They did destroy beginnings of belief 
with the Emperor K’ang-hsi, and destroyed too, for Jesuit, Jansenist 
and all varieties of Roman Catholics between, most of the missionary 
achievements of that heroic seventeenth century. 


JOHN FOSTER 
GLASGOW 
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A STUDY OF AN AFRICAN CHURCH 


THE GROWTH OF THE CHURCH IN BUGANDA. An attempt at Under. 
standing. By JoHN V. TayLor. London: S.C.M. Press. 25s. 1958, 


ARLY in 1958 the International Missionary Council published a 

research pamphlet by the Reverend John Taylor, Processes of 
Growth in an African Church. From the material accumulated during 
his research into the life of the Buganda Church at village level the 
author drew certain conclusions and posited certain unanswered 
questions. The pamphlet, however, is in effect a review of the larger 
book now published which presents in a most readable and fascinating 
way the results of his research. When a book has already been reviewed 
by its own author it is difficult to add anything of much value! 

The first section of the book traces the history of the Church in 
Buganda from the arrival of the first missionaries in 1877. A prepara- 
tion for the Gospel can be seen in the way government and cult were 
alike centred in the person of the Kabaka, the King of Buganda. The 
Kabaka could, if he wished, bring in new religious ideas without creat- 
ing opposition among the people of his country; and the organization 
of his own household, where the most promising young men of the 
country were trained together for all branches of royal service, was 
imitated by the households of the great chiefs. The King invited 
Christian teachers to the country, although it appears that he hoped 
for gunpowder more than a gospel. The first teaching was given ex- 
clusively at the King’s court, but as chiefs believed so their households 
became infected and house churches were formed. When Christian 
teaching was tolerated outside the palace numbers of youths were 
brought up in missionary households in a pattern which was not 
foreign, but familiar, to the country. Yet even so we find Mackay pro- 
testing that ‘the foolish phrase “kusoma kizungu” (“to read the English 
thing”) creates needless suspicion. I am ever battling with it among our 
own people... .’ 

Mr Taylor distinguishes four phases of the life of the Church: a 
period of congruence when the Church was seen to fit into its surround- 
ings; a period of detachment when some Christians began to realize 
that loyalty to Christ must take precedence of other loyalties; a time 
of demand when the call to obedience to Christ led to response in new 
ways, chiefs even doing manual work ; and lastly, a time of crisis when 
there was a clear-cut choice between the new and the old allegiances. 
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As he traces the history, Mr Taylor notes several revivals which have 
brought members of the Church to conviction of sin and to personal 
experience of Christ as Saviour. He sees that such revivals have been 
followed by missionary outreach. The whole of Uganda, parts of Kenya, 
part of the Congo, right up into the Sudan—all these areas were 
evangelized by African teachers sent by the Buganda Church. In every 
instance they preceded any European missionary. The first ordinations 
took place in 1893 and we find that those ordained were all of the 
chiefly class and that several of them remained deacons all their lives, 
administering the country as great county chiefs and building up the 
Church throughout their areas. These men felt a real responsibility for 
the building up of the Church. But gradually this unity of the whole of 
life was broken, the Church became too big for such supervision. 
European missionaries were sent into the districts and gradually became 
heads of a complex organization. Training-classes for church workers 
became the rule, and a professional Christian worker developed who 
was not of the same class as the chief. The great men of the country 
were no longer relied upon so much for the welfare of the Church. 
Schools which had all started as part of the ordinary life of the local 
church, maintained by the church of the place, became more highly 
organized, supported by government money and more and more cut 
off from the intimate, integrated character at first enjoyed. 

The second part of the book describes Mr Taylor’s own experience 
in one small parish. (It should be explained that in Buganda a pastorate 
with its clergyman contains a number of parishes under lay teachers or 
even voluntary leaders.) This experience is an unusual one for a 
missionary to-day. There is no one else in Uganda who has had it. 
Mr Taylor was able to see the tremendous strains on every kind of 
relationship and belief brought about by the secularism which has 
resulted from the introduction of cash crops and the deep underlying 
African world-view of the peasants which is hardly touched by their 
Christian profession. Christianity challenges both the old system and 
secularism at every turn. For example, in marriage the wife had 
formerly few rights; all the children belonged to the husband’s clan, 
but she would go back to her own clan in case of need. The contrast 
between this and the Christian conception of a life-long partnership 
between two people who are equal in the sight of God, is obvious. This 
difficulty is often brought to a head in the case of the husband’s sudden 
death, when his clan elders decide on his heir and on the distribution of 
his possessions, the wife sometimes being left almost destitute. The 
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headings of the chapters in the second descriptive part of the book give 
a very good idea of its contents. They deal with the social structure of 
the parish, church organization, children, youth and the schools, men 
and women, the traditional world view and the life of the congregation. 
The research into the life and growth of the younger churches, of which 
this book is the firstfruits, is of great importance to all missionaries as 
well as to all leaders of the younger churches. Most missionaries know 
nothing of this kind of background at first hand and one of Mr Taylor’s 
urgent pleas is that men should be sent by the missionary societies to 
work in small parishes as pastors with no authority in the Church 
beyond that pertaining to their office. He found that ordinary Christians 
were asking for this. They said that the first missionaries knew them, but 
they neither knew nor were known by the missionaries of to-day. That 
is largely true. Perhaps the reviewer may be allowed to add his testimony 
that he believes that the most valuable time in his service was when he 
was the pastor of a small backward-class parish in India. 

But Mr Taylor’s research does not only give us information. He is 
most helpful in his interpretations of the conflicts which are going on 
and of the events which have happened. There are movements and 
stresses parallel to those observed in the Buganda Church in almost any 
third generation church. 

Perhaps the most important question raised by Mr Taylor is that of 
the whole relation of the Gospel to a peasant church. The Buganda 
Church has always had strongly Evangelical teaching, and Mr Taylor 
asks whether Evangelical Christianity has ever in fact taken hold of a 
peasant society. The African peasant conceives his world as one entity. 
He does not like people to separate themselves from that world and he 
is suspicious of things which cannot be integrated in it. Mr Taylor notes 
that when people have responded to the Gospel in personal commit- 
ment, as during times of diocesan missions and in the Revival move- 
ment, they have become separated. They belong now to a group which 
is not part of ordinary society. They derive from their group a new 
security, and almost inevitably their standard of living goes up and 
they become a new bourgeoisie. 

Mr Taylor is concerned with those outside this ‘gathered Church’. 
What have we to say to them? The Word has never come to them with 
the same directness and power. They believe in God. This itself is a most 

revolutionary thing for Bantu society (as indeed it is for popular Hindu 
society or for the twentieth-century materialistic western world). God 
is seen to stand above, ruling His creation. These people are often 
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thought to be weak to a degree in Christian morals and understanding. 
So they often are, but there are many making constant choices for God 
against the stream of things. Even though they have made no decisive 
break with the old ways, if they are continually made to feel outsiders 
by the converted they may be lost. In any event, the essence of the 
Gospel is that they are accepted in Jesus Christ and must be brought to 
know it. The Evangelical answer to this dilemma would be to keep on 
preaching the Gospel until these people come to the same experience of 
salvation into which the preachers have entered. Another answer, 
regarded with suspicion by the ‘saved’, would be that we should build 
on the choice for God, even though weak and wavering, which has 
already been made. This means that the Scriptures must again be taught 
in the vivid, meaningful way in which they came to the first generation, 
who hammered out the meaning in translating from Swahili Bibles into 
the vernacular and had regular Bible study. It means also that Holy 
Communion ought to be available every Sunday in every parish church. 
(There are some churches which can only have a celebration two or 
three times a year.) This raises for Anglicans the whole problem of the 
recruitment, training and support of the Ministry. In Buganda, as in 
most other places, we have developed a western type of paid Ministry, 
although the first ordained men were not ‘professionals’. It is very 
questionable whether this should be the norm in many younger churches. 
Mr Taylor does not give the answer, but he draws attention to the way 
in which laymen are being called in these days to care for churches 
which have neither pastor nor catechist. If such men are allowed to 
preach the Word with no training, why should they not be ordained 
also to administer the Sacraments? Mr Taylor also touches upon the 
great evil of a vast proportion of church members being ex-communi- 
cate because of non-conformity with Christian moral standards. 
Theoretically it seems wrong to use God’s means of grace as means 
of discipline, but what is the alternative? 
The conclusion of one chapter summarizes this whole matter: 


The Church in the Uganda diocese is confronted with a choice. Either, accepting 
its own second-rate totality in the forgiveness of God, it must lovingly adapt itself 
to the spiritual stature of its people, as the prophet Elisha cramped himself over the 
body of the Shunamite’s son, in the faith that, concealed by that close embrace, the 
inner processes of growth will work again. Or it can decide that the time has come 
for the condition of crisis, when Church and society have sprung apart, to be per- 
manently sustained, and for the gap between them to be kept open and visible in 
order that the Church in Uganda may be a ‘gathered’ community, standing apart 
from society with standards uncompromised, demanding that men should leap the 
gulf by the miraculous power of Christ. The history, and the present condition of the 
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Buganda Church, seem to suggest that the former way is the right one to follow. It 
is fundamentally a theological decision. It is also an act of faith. 

When the reviewer began to read this book he wondered how inter- 
esting and relevant it would be for the whole world Church. Now he 
has no doubt about it. The book will stimulate not only those concerned 
with the younger churches, but the older churches too; and it should 
certainly be read in conjunction with the IMC research pamphlet 
mentioned at the beginning of this review. 

LesLig UGANDA 

KAMPALA, UGANDA 





LEARNING COMMUNITY IN THE GREAT TRADITION 


THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION AND THE UNITY WE SEEK. By ALBERT C, 
Outer. London and New York: Oxford University Press. 
12s. 6d. $3.25. 1958. 


ee are some books which help us all by putting into words the 
things that we are thinking, and so become programme-books; 
and this is a book by a professor in a Methodist university in Texas 
which interprets very truly and fruitfully the aim and the meaning of 
the oecumenical movement. 

Baldly stated, the point is this: that in being ‘a Fellowship of 
Churches which accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour’, 
the World Council of Churches has taken the right Christian starting- 
point, namely that Community in the Truth is prior to agreement in 
formulated doctrines. In spite of all tensions, it has a unity which exists ; 
and ‘we intend to stay together’. True, we do not see eye to eye, we 
regard other churches as variously defective or in error; but we know 
that there is a Great Tradition of Christan faith and worship and life 
and that, with all our faults, we all intend to live by that. But we all, 
whoever we are, have apprehended the Great Tradition through our 
own denominational tradition; and the peril of each of us is that we 
should identify the Great Tradition with our own tradition, so that, at 
worst, we hold that we alone are right and all others wrong. 

To know where we respectively stand, we must study church history. 
For we all have a common history, which begins with the Events, 
related in Scripture, on which the Great Tradition rests. We must 
therefore engage in Biblical criticism, in spite of its risks, because our 
faith depends upon the truth of God’s action in history. We must go 
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on to study church history, for it is our own back-history. If we shirk 
this duty, and insist on going straight from our denominational tradi- 
tion to the Bible, because in the intervening centuries the Church fell 
into many faults, we disable ourselves from understanding our own pre- 
suppositions which we take for granted. If we accept this duty, we gain 
fresh sympathy with the presuppositions of other Christians from whom 
we are divided, but with whom we share the common history. 

In chapter 3, Dr Outler shows how the early Church, like the Church 
in the biblical period, lived by its common faith—and when we say 
‘faith’ we include liturgical practice—and was very slow to formulate 
doctrinal definitions ; it did so only when it encountered ‘heresies’ which 
constituted a denial of the Tradition and disrupted the common life. 
So the Creeds were formulated, and the work was well done. But the 
common life of the East and the West drifted apart; and here the final 
tragedy was the sack of Constantinople in the Fourth Crusade (pp. 83- 
84). And before this in the West, when civilization was disintegrating 
in the Gothic invasions, the Popes had believed it to be their duty to 
hold the Church together by exercising the magisterium and administer- 
ing discipline, trusting not to the common life lived, but to the formula- 
tion of Propositional Truths. This appeal to authority dominated the 
Middle Ages; and the Reformed Churches could not escape from it, 
and substituted an Infallible Bible for an Infallible Pope. Since, how- 
ever, the Bible does not contain an articulated system of Propositional 
Truths, inevitably there came the conflicting Protestant Confessions, 
and divisions, and identification of the particular traditions with the 
Great Tradition. 

By the great mercy of God, the oecumenical movement of recent 
times found itself started on the right basis, of Community in the Great 
Tradition. And here we are now ; the ‘oecumenical honeymoon’ is over ; 
we are in peril of losing heart through fear lest we should lose the things 
that we have known in our particular traditions. But it is our bounden 
duty to go forward and to make sure that the oecumenical movement, 
on its right basis, gets into the parishes and into the mind and heart 
of the ordinary minister and the ordinary Christian, that, learning 
Community in the Great Tradition, we may together grow up into Him 
who is our Head, into Christ. 

Such is the argument of this book. Read it, ponder it, act upon it. 


GABRIEL HEBERT, S.S.M. 
CRAFERS, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
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THE HOLY SPIRIT 


FIRE UPON THE EARTH. By J. E. Fison. London: Edinburgh House Press, 
Ss. 1958. 


ANON J. E. FISON has written yet another unusual book, this 
time on the Holy Spirit. It is a kind of ‘Doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
without Tears’, in only 113 pages. There are eight chapters, four on the 
Holy Spirit in the Old Testament and four on it in the New. In describ- 
ing the work of that Person of the Godhead under the Old Covenant, 


the writer sees a fire of revival and a primitive spirit, a fire of the word | 


and a prophetic spirit, of the altar and the priestly spirit, of the mind 
and the philosophical spirit; under the New Covenant he speaks of 
the fire of the heart and the pietist spirit, the missionary fire and the 


pentecostal spirit, of unity and the Pauline spirit, and finally of love | 


and the Paraclete. 

It is a challenging and disturbing book; and the ‘problem of com- 
munication’ is tackled with vigour. He often defends what others would 
condemn and vice versa. He will not write off, for instance, ‘the intense 
nationalism of the Jews in the time of Jesus Christ’ and speaks of a 
‘false safety, certainty and enjoyment’—a somewhat oblique attack on 
obscurantist fundamentalism. The primitive spirit is discernible, he 
suggests, in modern nationalism and communism, a ‘fire now sweeping 
across Asia and Africa. The tragedy of Europe and America is the 
absence of any fire’. 

Of prophecy, he thinks that its essence consists in the ‘willingness to 
stake all on a correct interpretation of a current event’. Therefore, ‘the 
biblical prophets were often wrong and often made mistakes’. The 
prophetic spirit is found to-day in Professor Karl Barth and Cardinal 
Faulhaber as much as in Gandhi’s successor Vinoba Bhave and those 
who overthrew King Farouk. Indeed, says the Canon, to-day ‘there 
are plenty of prophets ; the trouble is that either they dare not speak to 
the people, or they are not allowed to’. 

Nor does he agree that there is a complete divorce between the religion 
of the prophets and that of the priests, in spite of such texts as Isaiah 1: 
10, and Jeremiah 7 : 22. “What the word did directly for man’s conscious 
intellect and will, the symbol and the sacrament and the sacrifice did 
indirectly—by suggestion, rather than dictation—for his subconscious 
emotions and feelings.’ As usual, in his application to modern condi- 
tions, Canon Fison is very outspoken, and missionaries should ponder 
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his words carefully. Modern Protestantism, he claims, ‘has lost its roots 
in the primitive, and so without the symbolism of the priest, the prophet 


| has no way of reaching . . . the hidden depths of the soul. This is 


painfully clear in some parts of the mission field. We have stripped the 
soul of Africa naked. . . .’ The fire of the Spirit will be found only 
where prophet and priest are re-united. 

In dealing with the Wisdom literature in particular and Bible study 
in general, the same uncompromising spirit is present. 

The words of Jesus [we are told] remain as true to-day of some Christian Bible 
students and foreign missionaries as they were when they were first spoken of some 


Jewish Bible students and foreign missionaries. ‘Ye compass sea and land to make 
one proselyte; . . . ye make him two-fold more a son of hell than yourselves!’ 


And the remedy suggested by Canon Fison is just as startling as his 
diagnosis : 

All such devoted Bible study and fervent missionary evangelism, however uncon- 
scious its h isy, needs a salutary dose of salty scepticism, worldly wisdom, and 
7 ut reverent, agnosticism of so much of the great Wisdom literature of 

And so we reach the New Testament. Jesus is seen as a member of a 
pietistic group who, in order to fulfil his mission, must leave that group, 
even if that meant complete bewilderment for its members. So it must 
be with modern pietism. ‘If its future hopes have no comparable balance 
in present experience, it will rapidly degenerate into visionary and 
fantastic day-dreaming. . . .’ 

By the descent of the Holy Spirit on the early Christians, ‘the pietist 
clique has become the Christian Church’. But, as he looks at the ‘funda- 
mentalist internationale’, the writer cannot see the same process. 

The hey f is that so often those who have behind them the inspiration of the 

ietist Spirit fail to follow the guidance of the Pentecostal Spirit, who will constantly 

d them out of their restricted cliques and stereotyped patterns of behaviour and 
doctrine into ever new ventures and alignments. 

In St Paul’s life and work Canon Fison finds a recapitulation of all 
the stages of the Spirit’s work ; to this apostle church unity came before 
world evangelization. Suddenly, but characteristically, we are hurled 
from the Pauline Epistles into the Communist Manifesto and thence, 
via Arab unity, into the Cypriot demand for enosis, as instances of 
modern craving—for good or ill—after unity. 

Lastly, we are faced with the Spirit as the Holy Paraclete of the 
Johannine writings. But the application is, again, quite uncomfortable. 
The Love of St John makes unexpected demands. 
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Where we see Anglicans [Canon Fison declares] looking up to their Free Church 
and Roman Catholic brethren; Christians looking up to Jews, Muslims and 
Buddhists; Britons looking up to Germans, Egyptians and Italians; High Church 
Catholics looking up to Low Church Protestants ; independent schools looking up 
to state schools ; white people looking up to black ; those who are not fundamentalists 
orek up to those who are—and all this vice versa, too—there we may see the 

of love. 


Enough has been said to show that this book will repay reading. Not | 


all will agree with the writer’s applications of biblical principles ; some 
will probably resent certain statements; others will detect slang or 
flippancy. But most fair-minded readers will be glad to have read this 
little volume and grateful to the author for his courage and thought- 
fulness. Others, again, will regret unnecessary repetition and the absence 
of chapters on the Patristic Spirit, the Pioneering Spirit (which the 
former Army chaplain in Palestine must have seen and understood), 
and the Practical Spirit (how do we receive this fire?). They will console 
themselves, however, with the hope that the Canon’s fiery spirit may 
add such chapters to a second edition of his valuable book. 
Eric S. GABE 
HOYLAKE, CHESHIRE 





ISLAM INTERPRETED BY MUSLIMS 


ISLAM, THE STRAIGHT PATH: Islam interpreted by Muslims. Edited by 
K. W. MorGan. New York: Ronald Press. $6.00. 1958. 


LEVEN different Muslims from all over the Muslim world have 
contributed chapters to this volume, all of them men accepted as 
authorities in their own community. 

In more than one place in the volume one rejoices to find the begin- 
nings of a stirring towards a new orientation of Islam. Thus on page 
237 an Iraqi writer speaks of the complete separation between the 
scholars of the traditional schools in Iraq and the young men who 
are studying modern science, often learning their science in western 
universities. He says, “There has rarely been a thinker who had 
familiarity with both fields and could attempt a synthesis which would 
open up new intellectual horizons as happened during the Abbasid age.’ 
A Javanese Muslim, even more clearly, looks for something like a 
thorough-going reform of Islam. On page 429 he writes: 


More than anything else, Islam to-day needs a period of peace in order that 
favorable conditions may develop for the growth of Islamic thought. Since the 
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time of Ibn Khaldun, more than five centuries ago, no great thinker has arisen in 
the Muslim world. Now more than ever there is a need for a time of peace and 
intellectual freedom in which devout thinkers can interpret the Qur’an in the light 
of the progress of human knowledge. The rituals will remain unchanged, but the 
understanding of Islam will be illuminated anew for our time. 

That such hopes should be beginning to be felt and uttered may be 
of importance for the future, but it is quite clear from most of the 
writers that the days of any real reformation are far off. 

A writer on Indonesia explains the special character of Islam there, 
and particularly the practice of customary law, which is often opposed 
to the shari‘a. There is, for instance, a device by which a wife can get 
a divorce from her husband if he maltreats or deserts her. This is done 
by his executing a document of conditional divorce of his wife, before 
the marriage takes place, which will take effect if she can at any time 
prove that he has treated her in such a disgraceful way. One wonders 
whether Muslims of other lands realize how the acceptance of this law 
in Java is a condemnation of the one-sided law of divorce in the 
shari‘a. 

Perhaps the most hopeful chapter is the article by Shafik Ghorbal 
of Egypt, which is a real attempt to write true history. He goes so far as 
to admit, what has long been taught by western scholars, that the faith 
and practice of Islam were brought to maturity between 750 and 
1000 aD, while on page 43 he actually accepts the fact long ago 
established by Goldziher that much of the Hadith was deliberately 
invented by pious men to further their sectarian interests. 

But there is a long way to go before Muslim scholars as a whole will 
admit historical research. The opening chapter of the book, by a 
learned Professor of Al-Azhar, repeats the traditional view of 
Muhammad’s life, and of the Qur’an, with no reference to the scholarly 
work of the last century. He repeats again the old illogical idea that the 
incomparable nature of the Qur’an is self-evident. The following 
quotation from page 34 shows the type of argument which is only too 
familiar to those who have studied Muslim controversy of past ages: 

With the Decalogue of Moses, we are still in the fundamental and elementary 
laws, as if on the ground floor of morality. With the Sermon on the Mount we 
already find ourselves on a very high level at which charity excels justice and the 
heavenly kingdom scorns the earthly realm. Finally, through the laws of the Qur’an 
we reach the summit where charity and justice are combined and there is a total 
disinterestedness which aims at the absolute Good which is God. 

L. E. BROWNE 

HIGHBROOK, SUSSEX 
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A CHRISTIAN MEDICAL SYMPOSIUM 


Arzte HELFEN IN ALLER WELT. Das Buch der Arztlichen Mission, 
Edited by SaMUEL MULLER. Stuttgart: Evangelischer Missions- 
verlag. DM 12.80. 1957. 


C is astonishing to read that the German missionary societies have 
included medical missionaries in their service only since the end of 
the last century and that their numbers were never anywhere near 
those of British and American missionary doctors and nurses. As late 
as 1939 only forty German medicals worked in the oversea field. But 
after the war there was an unexpected sudden demand, and to-day 
68 German men and women doctors and 138 nurses have been called to 


practise in the wide oecumenical field, many of them in the service of > 


non-German missionary societies, others in independent ‘young 
churches’ or even in the service of non-Christian States which do not 
favour any other missionary activities. ‘The form does not matter. The 
only important thing is that the Gospel is proclaimed through word and 
deed among all nations’, and Dr Miiller’s symposium shows the amazing 
variety of ways in which those German medical missionaries obey their 
calling. He asked twenty of them to report about their work and received 
an interesting collection from men and women, doctors and nurses, 
from Indonesia and Japan, the ‘green Hell’ of Paraguay and different 
parts of Africa. The work in a small ‘bush’ hospital maintained by one 
missionary is represented, as well as the specialist work among lepers, 
blind and mentally afflicted patients. 

The summing-up deals with the future of medical missions in 
changed social and political conditions. Is the very expensive effort to 
keep up with the secular medical institutions justified, when both the 
missionary societies and the young churches are so short of money? 
Are there new possibilities of combining Christian teaching with 
medical help, perhaps in the office of a medically trained native 
minister? Such questions can only be answered if they are viewed not 
only financially and administratively, but theologically, 

The special duties which only a Christian medical doctor can and 
must assume in this age of growing materialism are: 1. to answer the 
questions about the meaning of life, of illness and of death, when in 
a time of crisis the patients are confronted with these; 2. to show 
the new way of life in the Christian diakonia, in the active care and 
humble service for those in need of help for body and soul. In nearly 
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every one of the essays it is obvious that the patient is regarded as more 
than a number with a medical chart, and even more than a psycho- 
somatic unit ; he is seen in relation to the whole burden of his existence : 
his illness in relation to his family, his work and his thinking, the 
physical environment and the social customs of his people. And this 
gives the missionaries insights into their patients’ spiritual needs as 
well, and makes them sensitive to their troubles. ‘The African does not 
believe in institutions but in people’ is a remark which is certainly true 
for many in other continents, and it indicates a fact which cannot be 
emphasized enough. None of the best gifts of the West, neither the 
most expensive apparatus, specialist knowledge or miracle drug nor 
the highly efficient nursing, teaching and preaching will convince 
pagans and young Christians that the love of Christ—and nothing else 
—has sent the missionary to him. The curse of colour consciousness 
has to be broken down first. If the patient discovers any trace of a 
colour bar—and he is quite likely to be hypersensitive to that—or if a 
concern for efficiency in face of heavy demands makes the ministering 
white Christians impatient and bad-tempered, he may leave the clinic 
and the hospital free from ulcers, but with new and painful wounds 
which are much more difficult to heal. It is encouraging to read of so 
many attempts to nurture team work between indigenous and white 
staff, to show in active work the possibilities of co-operation among 
volunteers from different Christian backgrounds and nations. The 
young Mennonite settlers who built a hospital for the Paraguay 
Indians and the African medical orderlies who give blood transfusions 
to European patients show us both sides of the Christian attack on 
segregation. And a much more subtle bridge is built by the white 
doctor who not only refrains from abusing the ‘witch doctor’ but 
admits his black colleague’s wisdom and tries to understand the 
reasons for the many disastrous pagan practices. 

The book transmits a realistic picture of medical missionary work 
and of the wider aspects and problems which confront all who are sent 
to proclaim the Gospel in foreign countries. It will be a welcome source 
of information for all who support the work of medical missionaries. 
May it also win many more people to help with it and enable those 
actively engaged in this mission to see their work in a wide setting and 
a new light and to go on with courage and patience. 


DOROTHEA LEHMANN 
LONDON 
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HUMAN RELATIONS IN CITIES AND TOWNS 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA’S INDUSTRIAL URBAN AREAS. 
Edited by P. D. DEVANANDAN and M. M. THOMAS. Bangalore: 
The Committee for Literature on Social Concerns Rs 4. 1958. 


 jereee book is the joint work of seven authors who initially wrote a 
chapter each and subsequently participated in the editing to such 
effect that the book as a whole achieves, for a composite work, a 
commendable unity of style. The non-Indian reader will find a number 
of Indian words and idioms to perplex him, but not sufficient to 
prevent his following the main line of the argument. 

India is still predominantly a land of villages. In his own village a 
man or woman is a member of a joint family group with its religious 
and social traditions ancient and well defined. In the towns a migrant 
labourer is free from the restrictions of the village community, but is 
also deprived of the security and stability of its traditional way of life. 
The urban family follows the western pattern of what the authors call 
the ‘nuclear’ family, a man and wife and their own children forming an 
isolated unit, as distinct from a compact group of relations in which all 
can find companions of their own age. As a result, children in particular 
look outside the family, for example to social clubs, for their most 
satisfying social contacts. A large number of urban workers, moreover, 
come to the towns with the intention of returning to the villages when 
they have made enough money, and either do not bring their wives 
with them, or are too poor to support a wife and so are deprived of 
normal family life. The authors plead for the planning of industrial and 
church life in Indian cities to take account of these simple sociological 
facts; and emphasize the importance of creating groups and com- 
munities in which the individual can feel that he has a proper place and 
status. They stress that urban life depersonalizes human relationships, 
so that we think of the man we meet by his function, a doctor, for 
example, whereas in village life the doctor would be known as a person 
with a character and reputation by all his patients and neighbours. 

Apart from the specifically Indian problems like caste, multiplicity 
of languages and child-marriage, much of what is here written could 
be paralleled in Britain. Not only are the descriptions of poor housing 
and sanitation, unpleasant and dangerous working conditions very 
reminiscent of the England of a century ago, but the contrast between 
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town and country life rings very true to the writer of this review, 
himself country born and brought to town by his work. He is reminded 
vividly of an account given him by a London employer who removed 
his business to Carlisle during the war and had his London typists 
billeted in the villages surrounding that city. Long after their return to 
London these girls eagerly sought every opportunity to make the long 


| journey back to these villages, in which they had found their first 


experience of living in a community where one mattered as a person. 
T. E. A. VERITY 
COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, 
MANCHESTER 





THE 1915 NYASALAND RISING 


INDEPENDENT AFRICAN: John Chilembwe and the Origins, Setting and 
Significance of the Nyasaland Native Rising of 1915. By GEORGE 
SHEPPERSON and THOMAS PRice. Illustrated. Maps. Edinburgh: 
Edinburgh University Press. 50s. 1958. 


= account of the 1915 Rising in Nyasaland led by John Chilem- 
bwe is opportune in view of recent developments in the Central 
African member-countries of the Commonwealth. It gives the facts as 
far as they can be ascertained. It shows the early criticism by Africans 
of British rule in Nyasaland, the danger of easy complacency and the 
extreme difficulty encountered by self-contained dominant European 
groups is assessing the real feeling among subject races of a different 
culture from their own. 

The authors had a difficult task, owing to the extraordinary series of 
fires which destroyed what official documents existed, and the lack of 
unbiased personal evidence. In the case of Europeans, the bias was due 
to emotional disturbance at the unexpectedness and ferocity of the 
Rising, coming in the uncertain atmosphere of the East African cam- 
paign of the First World War. This is evident in some of the memoirs 
quoted. On the part of Africans the determined suppression of all 
concerned led to a complete silence in village talk until it revived years 
later as a myth round a hero. So a great deal is based on memories 
of forty years ago. The authors have recognized this fact, but there is 
a certain amount of conjecture in the book and of possibly unjustified 
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deduction. There seems a pronounced bias in favour of ‘independent’ 
missions as a sign of the emergence of strong African leaders. But it 
might be argued that this tendency to break away from the body which 
had educated and converted them to Christianity is rather a sign of in- 
herent weakness—a pride and overweening conceit and lack of wisdom 
—which works against the interests of African society, tending to dis- 
rupt when growing cohesion is essential. This in Chilembwe’s case must 
have been exaggerated by his early association with that supreme 
example of a spiritual will o’ the wisp, Booth, who always seemed to 
assume that his latest religious craze was directly inspired by God, in 
spite of the inability of anyone, including Chilembwe, to work with 
him for long. The authors seem to have an enormous sympathy with 
Booth, and a great deal of the book is taken up with a description of 
his idiosyncrasies. The real character of Chilembwe himself is very 
difficult to assess. He was obviously greatly gifted, both intellectually 
and morally. His organization of schools and churches, the refresher- 
courses for his teachers and his insistence on the need for education 
of women and girls were extraordinarily advanced for that time in 
Nyasaland. What really caused the deterioration between 1912 and 
1915 remains a mystery. His increasing ill-health and poverty, the 
worsening of relations with the Bruce Estates, the temptation of grow- 
ing power and the opportunity of the European War do not seem 
enough to explain the completeness of the change. Perhaps there was 
a split in his own mind and a reversion to the primitive urge to physical 
violence, or perhaps there were others urging him to it and his resist- 
ance broke down. The two letters written in October 1914 give no hint 
of militant action, though plotting to that end was reported as early as 
July that year. Readers of this book should remember how bad com- 
munications were in Nyasaland at that time, and how prevalent the 
wildest rumours about the war. Possibly villagers discounted the 
government report of the Karonga victory as propaganda, and expected 
the early overthrow of the British authority. Chilembwe, desperate 
with ill-health and poverty, may not have been able to stop the mur- 
derous attack on Livingstone at Magomero. But he misjudged his 
power. No great chief countenanced his rebellion. The reviewer was 
herself assured in 1916 that no great Yao chief would follow one of 
slave birth, though ‘slave’ in this context has a very different connota- 
tion from the classical or American use of the word. These chiefs, 
moreover, have a traditional feeling of responsibility for their people 
and would not risk a military rising with such a complete lack of 
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cohesion among the various groups. Not that Yaos and Angonis are 
averse from war. Fighting is in their blood, and the Yaos form the 
greater part of the Nyasaland K.A.R. The mounting trouble at the 
Bruce Estates and the absence of most Europeans from the plantations 
due to the meeting at the Blantyre Sports Club were probably the 
deciding factors for the date of the outbreak. 

Most of the blame for the Rising must rest on the complacency and 
irresponsibility of the Central Government. They appeared ignorant 
of African conditions and opinion, and unwilling to listen to the ex- 
perienced Europeans who reported unrest. The bitterness with which 
the Rising was suppressed was a sign of weakness and of their violent 
reaction to the unexpected. There remains the question of the religious 
teaching of these independent missions. It is based theoretically on the 
Bible. But in fact odd passages from the Bible can be used to justify 
anything, apparently even the brutal murder of a personal enemy in 
front of his wife and child, and the worship of God with his head 
stuck on a pole in the church! The authors seem to condemn the 
Government and European missions for discouraging the setting up 
of these centres. But surely no responsible authority which aimed at 
the integration of a new nation would want to see the formation of 
small groups with disruptive ideas under the guise of Christianity. 
Even the leaders had no mature Christian background and no au- 
thority beyond themselves to supplement it. The parallel between them 
and the Covenanters and Cromwell, with their centuries-old Christian 
traditions, seems curiously superficial. The criticism of Archdeacon 
Glossop’s inclusion on the Committee of Enquiry as prejudicial to 
the Presbyterian and Independent missions seems uncalled for. A 
missionary is always traditionally appointed to represent natives in- 
capable of defending themselves in legal proceedings. He was almost 
certainly chosen as a linguist and one experienced in native affairs 
(later he was chosen as ‘chief’ of Likoma Island), and as a member of 
a European mission not directly involved in the Rising, as the Univer- 
sities’ Mission, of which he was a member, worked outside the areas 
affected. It is unlikely that his theological standpoint was even appreci- 
ated by the selectors of the Committee. 

Two things should be said in conclusion. First, there are signs of un- 
necessary sectarian bitterness in this book, not apparent in ordinary 
missionary intercourse in Nyasaland. Secondly, the book is very long 
and verbose, and arranged in a difficult manner, with frequent inter- 
tuptions of the narrative to develop some point or character mentioned 
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in the text. It will not be an easy book for Africans to read nor, 
unfortunately, for a busy government official or cadet, who might learn 
much from it. But it is exceedingly well indexed and documented, and 
great care has been taken to consult what sources are available. 
EpitH A. How 
ROTHERFIELD, SUSSEX 





CLEVER, INDEPENDENT AND LOVABLE 


THE CHIGA OF WESTERN UGANDA. By MAY MANDELBAUM EDEL, 
London: Oxford University Press (for the International African 
Institute). 35s. 1957. 


OR one who spent only a year in a much constricted area of the 

country of the Bachiga, a Bantu people of Western Uganda, this 
book contains much valuable information of historical interest on the 
culture and customs of a clever, independent and lovable tribe. The 
conclusions which the author draws from her observations are of 
considerable value in the understanding of the workings of the mind 
and will of a primitive race. The ‘overt religious practices’ to which 
she refers resemble those practised by many other tribes throughout 
the world, although in point of fact they have not ‘dwindled to nothing’, 
even by 1958. On the contrary, as in Kenya, where many heathen 
customs have been revived, so among the Bachiga are many who are 
reverting to the heathen practices which Miss Edel found common in 
1933. Yet it is not just that some of the evil customs which the author 
records have revived, but rather that many of the good customs have 
survived. ‘Inhospitality,’ Miss Edel points out, ‘is the virtual equivalent 
of theft’, and here she expresses something of the warmth and friendli- 
ness which the Bachiga extend not only to their own people but to 
‘foreigners’ who visit their country. An intelligent, progressive people, 
they are still keen to learn all that they can of western administration 
and culture, paying little regard to the anti-European trend found 
among surrounding tribes. 

The Chiga of Western Uganda must of necessity, however, remais 
primarily a book of historical interest for purposes of research into 
the indigenous customs of a people fast growing out of them. A 
people newly emerged from heathendom into Christianity and civiliza- 
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tion which can educate its youth to compete successfully at western 
universities find themselves in an entirely different world from that of 
twenty-five years ago. The ‘absoluteness of the father’s power’ is 
becoming more and more modified, and only among the still back- 
ward and uneducated village people is it considered that the ‘speaking 
of actual names incurs the displeasure of the spirits’. Brides are no 
longer carried away from their fathers’ homesteads by their brothers, 
and gone are the days when the bride and groom had no say in the 
matter of their marriage affairs. Yet the very fact of the rapidity with 
which the Bachiga have progressed into civilization makes the under- 
lying culture of their former life a valuable factor in the understanding 
of their reactions to the present surge of industrialism and materialism ; 
and for this reason especially Miss Edel’s book should be studied by 
anyone who is intending to visit Kigezi, the home of the Bachiga, 
in order to work among them. 

The Bachiga, as Miss Edel rightly points out, are a people who are 
not bound strongly by tradition, neither are their native customs, 
necessarily, binding on the population in general. They may be binding 
only on one clan or one family unit. Consequently it must be 
remembered that, whereas the author’s observations give a good 
general picture of the early life of the people of Bufuka, a small lake- 
side village in Kigezi, they cannot be taken as applying to the whole 
tribe of the Bachiga, who are well distributed over an area about two- 
thirds the size of Wales. But in her field study of Bufuka Miss Edel 
speaks with the authority of one who knows her subject and who can 
balance her conclusions against the background of similar heathen 
peoples, with whom she freely contrasts and compares the Bachiga. 
Her study of the people and the energy that she must have put into 
the accumulation of so much knowledge in but one year may give the 
reader the feeling of the Bachiga as a ‘material’ for study, rather than 
of a keen, alive, alert and very human people, as they truly are, sensi- 
tive and as full of emotions as the more finely civilized races of man- 
kind. It is astonishing that anyone should be able to discuss in such 
detail so vast a subject studied in so short a time, and still more 
astonishing that the matter should be tackled with so large a degree of 
success as Miss Edel has accomplished in her book. 


LILIAN M. CLARKE 
KABALE, WESTERN UGANDA 
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IN THE HEART OF AFRICA 


PEOPLES OF SOUTH-WEST ETHIOPIA AND ITS BORDERLAND. By ERNESTA 
CERULLI. Map. London: International African Institute. 
17s. 6d. 1956. 


HIS volume appears in the series published by the International 

African Institute. As the title indicates, it concerns an ethnographic 
study of people in South-west Ethiopia and its adjacent territories, 
with ‘respect to their location, natural environment, economy, crafts, 
social structure, political organization, religious beliefs and cults’. 

The material is presented on the lines of a geographical-linguistic 
grouping. The study begins with the northern group, the peoples of 
Darfur, and covers the entire belt extending southward, including the 
Sidama countries. It puts at one’s fingertips at least an introductory 
picture of the complex number of peoples located in this area. The 
arrangement of the material and the map help to make clear the 
location of the various groups and their relationship to one another. 
A vast amount of detailed information is given on customs and beliefs, 
all of it carefully documented by footnotes. Again, one is amazed at 
the prodigious amount of work that has gone into the making of such a 
study. More than 235 bibliographical sources are listed. Anyone who 
is interested in pursuing some of the tantalizing hints on some of these 
tribes can readily find more information from the sources. 

Recognition is made in the foreword that much of the basic informa- 
tion is unfortunately old ; and it is in this very respect that the book is 
weak. One regrets that too frequently the material is presented as if it 
were current practice. Only by checking the note can one be sure as to 
the value of the statement. For example the Didinga are said to export 
their cattle to Donotono and to exchange them for goats—one cow for 
twenty-five goats. A check on the footnote indicates this was back in 
1922. Granted that these areas in Africa change slowly, one doubts the 
accuracy of the statement or its value. Similarly with the Murle, where 
this reviewer is presently stationed, the statement that the present 
bride-price is ten bulls is based on information dated 1918. Later 
information could have been obtained rather easily which indicates 
that the price currently is much closer to twenty to thirty head of 
cattle per wife. One feels that at least in some areas more recent 
information could have been obtained, especially from missionaries at 
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work in or near the areas under discussion, and it would have added 
appreciably to the value of the study. 

Perhaps such a study as the author undertakes is not intended to 
deal with the cultural impact of civilizing agencies of the Government 
or the missions, but it would have been very valuable had such informa- 
tion been included. To a missionary it would be extremely interesting to 
know what is being done in the way of education and missionary 
activity among these folks. What is the status of the Church? How 
many of the tribes are completely unreached with the Gospel? Where 
missions are at work, what impact has the Gospel made upon these 
primitive customs? Are there any hospitals and clinics? Frankly, it was 
disappointing to find almost no reference to such questions. One sus- 
pects that technically such an ethnographic study cannot be expected to 
deal with them, but it would nevertheless have added immeasurably to 
the value of the book for mission societies concerned that all men 
everywhere should know Christ. 

The book remains, however, a valuable and stimulating study, 
representing long, tedious hours spent in sorting out a tremendous 
amount of often unrelated scraps of information and finally giving 
to us a composite picture of the peoples, their beliefs and practices, in 
this little known pocket in the heart of Africa. Anyone interested in 
this area cannot but be deeply grateful for it. 

Harvey T. HOEKSTRA 

Pipor, SUDAN 
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] . Ne Bhatty. NCCR, 1959 (Jan.), 23-30. 
BEIM ALTINDISCHEN OPFER. 
Lommel. Paideuma (Wies- 
baden), 1958 (8), 490-9. 260. 
{Der INDISCHE ARBEITER. Joseph Kalmer. 
Schweizer Rundschau (Zirich), 1958 (9), 
510-13. 261]. 
See also 332-4 (Christian Medical Work). 


Central Asia 
RECORD OF tp seer. Alan 


Wlanington 235 NY:  Inter- 
Publishers 1957. 262. 


{Der asa IN Eg RELIGIOSEN Ven 


TIBETERS. 
Hummel. Pl (Wiesbedes) 1958 
(8), 500-9. 263. 


The Near East and North Africa 


JERUSALEM. Michel Join-Lambert. 223 pp. 
Illus. Maps. NY: Putnam’s. $5.95. 


1958. 264. 
Rediscovery of ancient Jerusalem, from pre- 
ete sokactoned aammbens aat elie 
THE Near East. (History of the Modern 
World Series.) William Yale. 481 pp. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press. $8.75. 1958. 265. 


Islam and the Arab to the 


A history of the Near East from the advent of 
tradictions and 


Well-selected 
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tZEHN JAHRE DEMOKRATIE IN _ ISRAEL. 
Walter A. Berendsohn. Universitas 
(Stuttgart), 1958 (8), 843-53. 269. 

Lang g MISSION IM ALTESTEN REICH 

Erpe. Georg Albrecht. EMZ, 
1958 (Dec.), 168-80. 270. 

{Die BEDEUTUNG DER SIPPEN IM MZAB. 
Karl Suter. Paideuma (Wiesbaden), 
1958 (3), 510-23. 271. 

See also 234 (U.P. Mission in Egypt). 
Africa (General) — 

TAFRIKAS KYRKA OCH MISSION. 

Johansson. SMT, 1958 (4), M702 il. Bn 


{COMMENT ASSUMER DANS L’EGLISE LE 
CHANT ET L’ART CHOREGRAPHIQUES 
AFRICAINS. T. Thibangu. Rythmes du 
Monde (Paris, Bruges), 1958 (3-4), 
231-44. 273. 

West Africa 


(From the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the East and Central Sudan) 


ingham. x-+262 ae. ee aen 

"ane 2 pp. ap. mdon: 

ga University Press. 30s. 1959. 
A review is in preparation. 


NIGERIA: BACKGROUND ha NATIONALISM. 
James S. Coleman. 510 pp. og wy 
Calif.: University of ‘California 
$7.50. 1958. 275. 


Nigeria, om TP ee gh ol line 
present time, and clearly 
> Sent ime fully documented and, clealy pre 


{Le KIBANGISME VU UN TEMOIN. 
Wee. 2 Zalre (Brussels), 1958 ©, ‘son 


TERWAGUNGEN EINES Tome a DIE 


KONGO-MISSIONEN. ae tag MR, 
1958 (4), 257-70; 19) (1), 10-20. 277. 
" oa OF TEACHERS IN NIGERIA. 
R. Howell. Oversea Education 
tondon), 1958 (Oct.), 102-9. 278. 
See also 355 (Kuba Religious Beliefs). 
East and Central Africa 
(From the Zambezi to the Juba river) 
MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY AMONG THE 
PLATEAU TONGA OF NORTHERN RHODESIA. 
Elizabeth Colson. xvi+379 P. Map. 
Manchester Manchester niversity 
Press (on behalf of the Rhodes-Living- 
stone Institute, N. Rhodesia). 42s. 
1958. 279. 
seh jtignificent study of family life in a widely 


ee Sas ee eae ae. oe 
effects of economic developmen 





en J. 


and A. L. Epstein. (London 
1959 (Jan.), 22-39. 2 , 


POLITICAL Harris. 
Africa (Londoo) 198 1959 Gan 7 +; 50-61. 282. 
ag > ee IN THE AFRICAN air wa 
NORTHERN RHODESIA. 
Oversea Education eh. 1958 Oa, 
126-33. 283. 


in Baas wn Bey us Stom 


ANGANYIKAS. Chiodwig Hornung, 
Me ZMR, 1958 (4), 313-25. 234. 
pg ~ ASPECTS =i .} FEMALE 


Ty Riruat. C. N. White, J. 
ae: E. hes 
Sin Gabaanatbons. 1958 (4), 


ee 
South Africa 
(From South of the Cunene and 
Zambezi rivers) 
Tue SoutH AFRICAN TREASON TRIAL. 
Lionel Forman and E. S. Sachs. 216 
: Monthly Review Press. $5. 1 


source of information on the trial of 


America and the West Indies 


and Marvin 
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Office. 
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Las HUELLAS DE LA COMPANIA DE Jesus EN 


e. Peru. Luis Antonio Eguiguren 
429 pp. Lima: Libreria e Imprenta Gil 
mp. 1956. 294. 

Detailed records of Jesuit missions and missios- (00 TELL 


aries in Peru. 10 PP. 
Wal-wal: THROUGH 7. Ponses Norte) ~ the at 
OF THE AMAZON. no, Cae her wor 
4 pp. NY: Fete $5.95. witness | 
the te nown. borderand between we Fal 
tribes and over-seal Idealizatin| Won 
of primitive Indian life. Press. 
CATHOLICISM, NATIONALISM, AND Demo} Arec 
CRACY IN ARGENTINA. John J. ool te 
Notre Dame, Ind.: Universit oo Sivenci 
Dame Press. $4.95. 1958. is high! 
Ps. oot 6 Sos Be ele of he Reumn AV 
Prop! 


cho potion! and comet § Gouge one 
of Argentina, ~~ scion of Argentine 
iin and aloes tan 





nissionaries, 


Loge | fe 
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SAKULARISIERUNG UND DAS WACHS- 
TUM DER KIRCHEN IN DEN VEREINIGTEN 
STAATEN. David O. ce gee Kélner 
fiir ager Sozial- 
(Kéln a Opladen), 1958 


(Zum Ex ENTSTEHUNG DER HERREN-UND HOcu- 
Hermann Trimborn. Saeculum 
burg ur und Miinchen), 1958 (3/4), 


Unenzzvovnomn UND RELIGIOSE 


oe DEM oot, uM YAGUARON. 
Wanda Kanke. Zeitschrift i ae 
(Braunschweig), 1958 (1), 

See also 31] (YMCA Caribbean Consultation). 


The Pacific Islands 
Les PEINTURES RUPESTRES BUANG: Dis- 
og = Morosé—NovuveLLe GUINEE 


Fr. ise Girard. Journal de la 
Seceié des des Océanistes (Paris) 1957 (Dec.), 


ET A 
a DE Pgs G. B. Milner. 
lournal de Société des Océanistes 
(rariey 1957 (Dene 51-68. 302. 


ULTURKONTAKT IN AUSTRALIEN. Andreas 
Lommel. c (Freiburg und 
Miinchen), 1958 (3/4), 293-307. 303. 
See also 32/ (Australian Aborigines). 


The Jews 


Go Tet My Peorpte. A Hebrew-Christian. 
10 te NY: Vantage. $2.50. 1958. 


“The anther, a converted Jewess, describes 
her world missionary experiences, in 
witness to homes. 
Fields (General) 
THe Far East. (His of the Modern 
pore Series.) Nathaniel Peffer. 489 pp. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press. $7.50. 1958. 305. 
A recognized expert in Far Eastern affairs gives a 
ve historical survey of the nineteenth 


tad twentieth conturios, wah exghasls On warnrn 
sdvance in this great area. The chapter on missions 


THe History OF END 


AWA; 
Peorte. Geor 2 Rp. 
ee Vt: 1958. 


ge H. Kerr. 
Tuttle. $6.75. 
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American 
clear style by a Far Eastern specialist. 


+THE DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE IN Asia. Reports and Enquiries. 
International Labour Review (Geneva), 
1958 (Dec.), 585-602. 307. 


TDAS SAKRALE KONIGTUM BEI NATUR- 
VOLKERN UND DIE ENTSTEHUNG FRUHER 
HOCHKULTUREN. Horst Nachtigall. 
Fey ga fiir a? a (Braunschweig), 

58 (1), 34-44. 308. 

Re PROBLEM EINER MUTTERRECHTLICHEN 
Kuttur. Horst Nachtigall. Archiv 
Kulturgeschichte (Kéln und Graz), 195 
(3), 275-88. 309. 


V. Works of Reference 
(Conference Reports and Year-Books) 


THe CHRISTIAN FAMILY IN East ASIA: 
Report of the Study and Training Insti- 
tute held in Ciiengees, , Feb. 

1-Apr. 25, 1958 pp. London and 
NY: International iainioneny Council. 
3s. 6d. 75 cents. 1959. 310. 


New HoriZons IN THE CARIBBEAN: Report 
of the third Caribbean Consultation of 
YMCA, Montego Bay, Jamaica, June 13- 
19, 1958, 74 pp. (stencilled). Geneva: 
World Alliance of YMCAs. 1958. 3//. 

Minutes 


COMMISSION ON FAITH AND ORDER. 
of the ba Committee, Geneva, 
July 15-20, 1958. 64 pp. Geneva: 
World Council of Churches. 1959. st 


Task AND Witness. Addresses, Ri 
and Memoranda presented at the 
ian —. . a Prague, June 14, 


1958, Prague : Ecumenicai 
Council a a. in Czechoslovakia. 
1959, 313. 


Tokyo CALLING: The story of the four- 
teenth World Convention of the World 
Council of Christian Education and 
Sunday School Association. J. M. 
Macdougall Fer, 48 pp. Walling- 
wa, 5 gy RR Reli ligio us Education Press. 


YEAR-BOOK OF AMERICAN CHURCHES: IN- 
FORMATION ON ALL FAITHS IN THE U.S.A. 
Edition for 1959. Edited by Benson Y. 
Landis. 334pp. NY: National Council 
7 Sag Churches of Christ. $5. 1958. 


Twenty-sixth odiion of a widely used and 
valuable reference book. 
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HAND K . Edited by Kyun: 
*470 pp. NY: Pageant Press.” $s 


Oh. 470 
1958. 316. 
scholars and — by the Republic of Korea. 
Includes \ , religions, 
culture, oduntion, te - yy pages are 


THE Latry. Hendrik 
London: Lutterworth 
ise 92 PP 317. 
A review is in preparation. 

THE PROTESTANT MINistTRY. Daniel Jenkins. 
194 pp. London: Faber and Faber. 
12s. 6d. 1958. 31/8. 

See review, p. 223. 

One Bopy, One Gospet, ONE WorLD: The 
Christian Mission To-day. Lesslie New- 
bigin. y Bay Ca gt Inter- 

ionary Council. 1s. 25 
scat IMG, drow 

tions, in September 19: 1988. 

THE YOUNG WESLEY: Missionary and 
Theologian of Missions. Martin ~ 


Fletcher. 
Press. 5s. 

icture of John W: 
his theory of missions end of of its relation to 


eee Dhani ak ke 


TRALIAN Aporicines. A. Capell. IRM, 
1959 (Apr.), 145-56. 321. 


Hanes _ Thecus 


Derek W. IRM. 1959 (Apr), 
157-67. 322. ‘ wa 


Newbigin. IRM. 1959 

(Apr.), 1789. — ‘ 

TKIRCHLICHE WIRKLICHKEIT HEUTE. Walter 
Freytag. EMZ, 1958 (Dec.), 161-8. 324. 


{UM DiE AUFGABE DER MISSION GEGENUBER 
DEN . F. Leist. ZMR, 1959 (1), 
2-10. 325. 


tKimcHe UND AiUssERE MISSION. Ernst 
Klessmann. Deutsches whee 
oo, 1959 (1), 4-7; 1959 (2), 28-30. 
wee ABSOLUUTHEID DER 


gh Tp Ona 


Nederlands 
geest), 1958 (Dec. 
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tDe FENOMENOLOGIE DER Histo! 
FENOMENOLOGIE = . 
Nederlands Theologisch tage Madras : 
geest), 1958 (Dec.), 97-113. 328. for, ” 
TSAKRAMENTAL REALISME. Johannes Aag  siudies i 
aard. SMT, 1958 (3), 166-89; a 
216-19. 329. 
See also 223 (St Ambrose and Missions). Fast ae 
— 
VII. Training and Qualifications | 4 
of Missionaries anne 
a aad T LEARN THAT LANGUAGE ! = B. 
D. Reyburn. NY) 1958 “oak me siepitcant 
W730. NY), y- 
ni tal 
Vit 
VIII. Missionary Methods PROSPEC 
93 pp. 
Evangelistic Village 
TBox 66, VELLORE: BIBLE Acons 
EVANGELISM. John H. Piet. IRM, 1! bs 
(Apr.), 203-11. 330a. | of Asia t 
Medical }Baxaxr 
BONGANGA: The Experiences of a em Tera 
ary ~~ * Sylvia and Peter Duncan. [RM, | 
240 p London: Odhams *R 
2I1s. Mi9s8. m8 331, BAL. 


A review is in preparation. 
{THE PATTERN OF 
Work IN CHANGING INDIA. E. W. 
Wilder. IRM, 1959 (Apr.), 190-7. 332. 
{THE CHRISTIAN INFLUENCE 0! 
Hosprrats. Nevile J. awed i off India i 


urnal 
the Christian Medical Association of India eee 
(Vellore), 1958 (Nov.), 308-11. 333. 3 


tEN MISSIONSSJUKVARDENS SAMVETSFRAGA. Ten Yes 
Sauna SMT, 1958 (4), 196/***.: | 
See also 245 (Doctor and Pastor in America). 


Education 
See 257 (Chung Chi College); 278 
Nigeria) ; World Convention in 


Christian Literature 


JAPAN CHRISTIAN LITERATURE REVIEW. 
Seisho Tosho Kankokai. Tokyo: Japm 
Conservative Baptist Mission. $1.3. 
1958. 335. 

* A comprehensive subject list of several thousand { 
ond d Catholic t books (original works and 
book re reviews.” A oselal ind index, from the standpolt 


See 8 also 257a $025 70 (Malaya Singapore). 
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Os Tur. D .  viii+67 ‘ 
if ( Madras: Christian Literature Society 
28. for the Tamilnad Christian Council). 
} 1.75. 1958. 335a. 
wy ( Studies in Indian Christian Theology—No. 2. 
cae Social and naanpeogl 
“ Fst ASIAN CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL 
| EVANGELISM. 268 pp. Panile. 1958. 
336. 
cations conference, by the 
Conference, met in Manila, June 3-12, 
! 1958. Background 1 eleven coun 3 
main grou ; 


) Rural 
VILLAGE SERVICE: RETROSPECT AND 
ods PRosPEcT. Edi 


self-evaluation of 
Eat me pe3 


ees ora THROUGH THE BARRIERS TO 
‘ — EVANGELISM IN JAPAN. Shusui 
a Mission- T, 


ited Javan R. Corl). 
¢ Duncan. IRM, se Che (Apr.), 21 


15. 337a. 
— URAL EpucaTiIon. Unesco. Education 
Abstracts | + ee 1958 (Oct.), whole 
number. 338. 
E. W. 
0-7. 332, IX. The Younger Churches 
tT VENTURE : The oem < of Lp 
India in Action. A. H. Dammers  % 
ee: Highway Press. 2s. 6d. 19 


Reviewed, IRM, Jan., 1959. 

(4), 196-/TEN YEARS YOUNG. Edited by A. M. Hollis. 
. viii+53 pp. Madras: Christian Litera- 

ture . Rs 1.25. 1958. 340. 

Addresses, Bible itp Gratien and = Gerson deltvosed 


j 
Journal of, 
on of India| 
. 333. 


to the Synod of India, 
Nagercoil, 1958, to a oo 
examination after a paid 


| eee egntueted for Go Lakes 
Church by an experienced educational 

The second member of the team, D. A. McGavran, 
re). has written a companion volume, Multiplying 
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Goch Be Setuaien. Gute nee eve 
and some wn any coonenmendetions. 
{Die KATHOLISCHE KiRCHE JAPANS: IHRE 
SOZIALEN LEISTUNGEN UND AUFGABEN. 
A. Pache. ZMR, 1959 (1), 21-34. 342. 
be EMERGING CHURCH MusIC IN INDIA. 
James E. McEldowney. IRM, 1959 
(Apr.), gue = 
{CHRISTIANS AND U FEestIvats. M. E. 
Gibbs. NCCR, Hos (Nov. ), 451-8. 344. 
TKOINONIA AND CASTE WITHIN THE CHURCH. 
Findings of a Christian Study Consulta- 
tion. NCCR, 1958 (Nov.), 459-63. 345. 
{THE INDIAN CHURCH AT WorsuiP. T. S. 
Garrett. Indian Journal of Theology 
(Calcutta), 1958 (Oct.-Dec.), 127-33. 346. 
{THe INDIAN CHURCH AND heen pr 
Prosems. S. P. Raju. Indian Journal of 
Hw ee, 1958 (Oct -Dec.), 


{WOMEN IN THE INDIAN ra he 
Graham. Indian Journal of Tieng? 
one. 1958 (Oct.-Sept.), 145-51 

nario ow meg te ag sooner 
Lire. §S. Jesudason. Indian Journal of 
nw & (Calcutta), 1958 Fwy -Dec.), 


TKIRKETUKT YNGRE KiRKER. Gabriel 
Eikli. NOTM, 1958 (4), 220-7. 350. 
See also 228 (Kikuyy Martyrs); 3908 @ible 


xX. C » Co-operation and 
7 


INTRODUCTION = h Onna. Maurice 
Villain. 260 pp. Tournai and Paris: 
Casterman. Fr.B. 87. 1958. 35]. 

A. review is in preparation. 


{THE EARLY CHURCH AND THE ECUMENICAL 
PROBLEM. _~- Cullmann. Anglican 


Hy, acai ow ton, Illinois 
1958 (July), 181-9; * Oct) 294" 294-301. 352 


Die HALTUNG pes HEILIGEN STUHLES 
GEGENUBER DER GETRENNTEN HIERARCHIE 
" —— OSTEN ZUR ZEIT DER UNIONEN. 
katholsche e.Theol je fw Poet &. 

1en), . 
378-409. ” 

Pty uND OKUMENE BEI Dessace 
BONHOEFFER. Taito A. Kanto 
Lutherische Rundschau (Stuttgart), 1958 
(3), 290-6. 354. 

Bee also 312 (Faith and Order Working Com- 





XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 
Religions of Africa 
tLes CROYANCES RELIGIEUSES DES KUBA 
J. Vanisina. Zalre, 1959 (7), 725-58, 355. 
See also 284 (S. Tanganyika). 


Religions of America 
Tue AZTECS: PEOPLE OF THE SUN. (The 
Civilization of the American Indian 
Series.) Alfonso Caso. 125 pp. Norman, 
Oklahoma Press. 


versity of 
$7.95. 





Uni 
1958. 356. 


IMMORTALITY AND FREEDOM. (Bol- 
Kingen Series 56.) ge age aa pp. 


THE FLAME AND THE LIGHT: MEANINGS IN 
VEDANTA AND BUDDHISM. Hugh I’Anson 
Fausset. 232 NY: Abelard 
Schumann. $5. 1958. 359. 


ie eee RELIGIOSE ome DES MODERNEN 
ee ee Zeitschrift 

fr Religions. and Geistesgeschichte 

ixpty' | 58 (4), 299-316. 360. 


tA CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO RENASCENT 
Hinputsm: One of the two statements of 


a Consultation held at , October 
1958. NCCR, 1959 (Jan.), 7- 14. 361. 
Buddhism 
Buppuism IN Cutna. Chao Pu-chu. 55 pp. 
Peking: The Chinese Buddhist Associa- 

tion. 85 cents. 1957. 362. 
A brief survey of Buddhist in China and 
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tLa Vie eT L’ENSEIGNEMENT DE 
A. Basu. Rythmes du Monde (f 
Bruges), 1958 (3-4), 199-208. 363, 

{DEVELOPPEMENT ET EXPANSION DU Boup 
DHISME. H. P. Sullivan. Rythmes 
Monde (Paris, Bruges), 1958 ( 
209-15. 364. 


{SHAKTISTISCHES IM LAMAISMUS DER 
iegbert Hummel. Sinologica (B 
1958 (4), 226-43. 365. 


TBUDDHISTISCHE MISSION IN are Herm 
Ladner. eeowy 7 ae Relig 
_ (KGin), fist nye 31 






> 
SOUDDEH 








Islam 


ISLAM AND THE Beapenes Ace. Ilse Li 
stadter. 228 : 
Bras $4. ” 1958. ‘367. 
way of iife, poy MS. ah 

_ its nt ge 










The author, 

scholar in in Ietennls enteure andl Aschle Ittaonieite Tue C 
travelled widely in the Near and Middle East, Joc 
ISLAM: MUHAMMAD AND HIS 

(The Library of Religion.) NY 
S178. oF gpa NY: Liberal Arts 










A well-chosen an of petted : 
literature, for unas thology of tra poy thei 
Professor of Semitic hen omy ra Experi 
University. Index of Qur’an quotations. ship. 

TNeaR East CuristiAN Coun tHinpt 
PROGRAMME IN ISLAM (P.O.B. 235 SIONS 
Operation Reach (second series: Jan} pnp 
Feb., 1959): Muslims and Su fir 

16; The Gospel, the Qur’an and (K6l 
Gospels, 20-30. 369. t 

Dt AZHAR-UNIVERSITAT IN KAIRO Sisk 
IHRE HEUTIGE GEISTIGE BEDEUTUNG. 

Kraemer. Zeitschrift fiir Religions- 1958 
Getopeartionte (KGln), is (4), {DEN | 


IsLaM. 
a. poet Bg (Freib und 
n), 1958 (3), 322-44. 371]. 

See also 274 (Islam in West Africa). 


Judaism 
STIMMEN AUS DEM NEURELIGIOSEN JUD! 


IN SEINER STELLUNG ZUM 214 
UND ZU Jesus. Gerhard Jas Viv 
Hamburg. tadt : aod 
DM 10." "195 + Whee life v 
A review is in preparation. tion ; 
{Tue InvisiBitiry oF GoD AND THE Curis 
NATION. J. Jocz. Judaica (Zurich), fi Quil 
(Dec.), 193-203. 373. Cur 
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mee Herz_: Die KRart EINER IDEE. 
Valerie Herz. Judaica (Ziirich), 1958 
ore (Dec.), 204-10. 374. 


: Other —. 

{DIALOGUE AVEC UN JaiNA. J. L. Mercier. 
Rythmes du Monde (Paris, Bruges), 1958 

(3-4), 216-30. 375. 


} {Die AUSBREITUNG UND GEGENWARTIGE 
AKTIVITAT DER BAHA’f- RELIGION, INS- 
BESONDERE IN AMERIKA UND EUROPA. 
Grossmann. Zeits er #4 
ions- und Geistes, peed ( ), 

ies (4), 386-97. 37 


General 
Historical and 


’s Press. "1958. 


377. 
A review is in preparation. 
: literature, hg THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF RELIGIONS. 
ddle East, ) som hy neo ee with -“ on 
duction ‘oseph itagawa 
as ee University Press. $4. BO. 
1 


$4.50. 


tration of the literature of the 
under the rubrics Rature 
ia Action sad ia Fellow: 


Zeitschrift 
Geistesgeschichte 
Feetoy eH? (4), 333-69 379. 
{KRISTENT FORSKNINGSSENTRUM FOR KINE- 
sisk RELIGION, TAO FoNG SHAN, HONG 
Kono. Gerhard M. Reichelt. NOTM, 
1958 (4), 201-7. 380. 
1 ios NIONDE INTERNATIONELLA RELIGIONS- 
ate ar por 1 Toxyo. Aug.- 
sing Carl-Martin Edsman. S 
958 (4), Soe 381. 


XII. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


GoD AND THE SOVIETS. Bach. 
214 pp. NY: Crowell. $4. 1958. 382. 
ofa the USSR in 


Vivid account 
1957 57 by & foreme "t foremost can religions sapogeen 
bserva' 
ie whic stl prevails in spite offical oppon 
CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM: AN IN- 
QUIRY INTO RELATIONSHIPS. Merrimon 
Cuninggim. 136 pp. , Texas: 





Southern Methodist University. $4. 


1958. 383. 
Discusses Communist thought and history in 
relation to Christianity, as a social and 


tical 
and theological concern. By professors of Perkins 
School of Theology, under sponsorship of the 
Methodist Board of Social and omic 
Relationships. 





THE Po.itics or Despair. Cantril Hadley. 
a pp. NY: Basic Books. $5. 1958. 
Skilled investigations of the attitudes of voters 

ly: communists and sympathizers, 
ro non-communists for com- 


universal bearing. 


THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE CoM- 
MUNIST. An outline by Edward Rogers. 
64 iy London: Edinburgh House Press. 

1959. 385. 

No. 4 in the Christian Approach Series. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF DiviIDED COMMUNI- 
Ties. David Thomson. 16 pp. Johannes- 
burg: S. African Institute of Race 
Relations. 2s. 6d. 1958. 386. 

The fourteenth Hoernlé Memorial Lecture. 


Race: INDIVIDUAL AND COLLECTIVE BeE- 
HAVIOR. Edgar T. yg and 
Everett C. Hu . 619 Glencoe, 
Ill.: The Free . $7.50. P1958. 387. 
Selected readings from over one hundred 
a eer a of race y. Contains 
of mai for study and reference. 


Exhaustive bibliography, no index. 


Woritp AFFAIRS, PROBLEMS AND PrRo- 
sPEcTS. E. Atwater and others. 621 p 
NY: Appleton-Century-Crofts. $6.95. 
1958. 388. 


An py ey oats tebe. on world affairs nd yoo 


possi for adi Bom Beg, 
and discussion, and titionsp 
CHRISTIANS AND THE PREVENTION OF WAR 
IN AN ATOMIC AGE—A THEOLOGICAL 
Discussion. World Coons of Churches 
—Division of Studies. Ne Geneva: 
World Council of Ch 1958. 
388a. 
rovisio: ere 
ct Sa eas Se 8 
a vital issue of. - — 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ee a, THE 
pp. 
® FE AD. Press. 8s. 6d. 


guns 


A review is in preparation. 


+THE Mopern FaAMILy IN Sac. - 
som Sagar PERSPECTIVE, 

k. African Studies e3 Johannes 

oc 1958 (3), 137-58. 
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{DIE UNTERENTWICKELTEN LANDER IN HIS- LUKE’s WITNESS TO Jesus CHRIST. 


TORISCHER SICHT. Robert J. Schneebeli. 
Schweizer —~ (Ziirich), 1958 
(6), 424-31. 391. 


‘Senin ASPEKTE DER AUSSEN- 
POLITIK MATERIELL UNTERENTWICKELTER 
LANDeER. Richard F. Behrendt. ‘eet 
ee (Ziirich), 1958 (8), 609- 


{Das VERHALTNIS VON STAATSKUNST UND 
ETHIK. or ee Zeitschrift iy 
a E (Giitersloh), 1959 (1), 


+CHRISTENHEIT IM SPIEGEL DER SOZIAL- 
WISSENSCHAFT. Wolf Dieter Marsch. 
Monatsschrift fiir Pastoraltheologie (Git- 
tingen), 1958 (12), 503-9. 394. 


{WELTMISSION UND KOLONIALISMUS. Hubert 
Jedin. Saeculum (Freiburg und Miin- 
chen), 1958 (3), 393-404. 395. 


{Dre STELLUNG DES CHRISTEN IN EINER 
VERANTWORTLICHEN GESELLSCHAFT. Peter 
Brunner. Lutherische Rundschau (Stutt- 
gart), 1958 (3), 266-82. 396. 


tLe mairrReE DE L’ATomMeE. H. Leenhardt. 
Etudes Théologiques (Montpellier), 1958 
(1), 3-39. 397. 


See also 249 (Japanese Chris Peace) ; 
288 (Minorities in New World) 3 310 « ——— 

Family in East Asia); 3/3 (Prague Christian Peace 
Conference). 


XITI. Hortatory and Practical 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN HEBREW. Edited 
by Norman Henry "Snaith, 1366 Pp. 
London: British and one Bi 
Society. 17s. 6d. 1958. 

ng op “pal gel Hebrew 
MSS. over the last thirty years. A review is in 
preparation. 

PAUL TO THE GALATIANS. Stephen Neill. 
74 pp. London: Lutterworth Press. 
2s. 6d. 1958. 399. 

World Christian Books, No. 25. 


Go witH Gop. Jim Bishop. 


R. 
Fuller. 80 pp. London: Lutterwe 
Press. 2s. 6d. 1958. 400. 
World Christian Books, No. 26. 


FirE UPON THE Eartu. J. E. Fison. x+16] 


pp. London: Edinburgh House F 
1958. 400a. 
See review, p. 238. 


THe Lire OF CHRIST IN MASTERPIECES 


ArT. Filmstrip No. CX6286. 37 
in colour, with Notes (12 pp.). Londog 
a Productions. 25s. 19§ 


nner a chronology x the life of C 
thro amous pictures, with accompanying nots 
and Motieal references. 


Wuat Is CHRISTIAN GIVING? Brian F 


96 pp. London: SCM Press. 7s, 6 
1958. 402 


In the series: Studies in Ministry and Won 


, 410 pp. 

McGraw-Hill. $5. 1958. 403. 

_ An Coy chapter ~ ae a critics 

incident where pra: an rtant 

S ceaviase 4 euened geegeee’ Gaal 
backgrounds, Foe ngeny and faiths. A real 

a contribution to the anthology of prayer, 


THE STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH: An introd 


tion to the construction of 
sentences. 

xi+304 

- 6d. 


nA of hn between speakers ¢ 
Pe ae English in a North America com 
form the basis for a fresh approach to the pro 
of sentence by an experienced 
English as a foreign 5 


XIV. New Missionary and other | 
Magazines 


THE KoINONIA MAGAZINE (A Search 


the Spiritual Answers to World Pre 
lems). Koinonia Foundation of Ball 
more. Editor: M. Glenn ardi 

Subscriptions to: The Koinonia Four 

tion, Box 5744, Baltimore 8, Md. F 

issue, Oct. 1958. 405. 


ABBREVIATIONS OF MAGAZINE TITLES 


= Evangelisches Missions-Magazin 
MZ =Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift 
= Feetien Afaies Review 
= n 
= Foreign Policy Reports 
= International Review of Missions 
ne Wi Leer Quarterly 


NCCR = National Christian Council Review (india 


== Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 


NMT 
NZM —Newe. Tidsskrift for Misjon 


M =Neue Zeitschrift fir Missionswissense 
= Pac fairs 


SMT = Svensk Missionstidskr 


ift 
R =Zeitschrift fir Missionswissenschaft &@ 
Religionswissenschaft 


When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given, 
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ere is the most 


ecent addition to the T AT) YRIRD 


BIBLE STORY SERIES 


Other titles in the series: Stories re-told by 
THE LITTLE LORD JESUS LUCY DIAMOND 
THE CHILD OF THE TEMPLE Illustrated in full colour by 
bhi in ath Sheds Gh warwtdicmne seg to Mi ait 
TWO STORIES JESUS TOLD 
MOSES, PRINCE AND SHEPHERD me haey Sone, Sane Sen 

STORY OF DANIEL 24 whole page illustra- 


tions in full colour, and 
JESUS BY THE SEA OF GALILEE aré bound tn 20 board 


covers with full colour 
jacket. 


Price 2 / 6 EACH 


From Bookshops everywhere 


COLOUR FILM STRIPS 


of all titles in this series are 
now available. 


24 FRAMES 17/6 EACH 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO READERS OVERSEAS 
Editions of many of the titles in the Ladybird Bible 
Story Series are published in other languages. 
Enquiries concerning these, or editions in languages 
not already covered, are cordially invited. 
Illustrated catalogue on request 
WILLS & HEPWORTH LTD. The Angel Press, LOUGHBOROUGH, ENGLAND. 
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MISSIONARY 
SUPPLIES exported Free of Purchase Tax 


Save money by taking advantage of our ve 
favourable missionary terms and by grouping 
your orders through us. Catalogue available. 


Camp Equipment 

Clothing 

Crockery 

Cutlery 

Hospital Supplies Tollet Requisites 
Mosquito Nets Travel Goods 
Oil Lamps Typewriters: 
Photographic Goods etc., etc. 


PASSAGES arranged, both outwards and homewards. No 
booking fees charged. Personal attention backed 
by over fifty years’ experience is at your service. 


W. J. ALLISON & Co. Ltd., 57 Farringdon Road, London, E.C.1 











— WHAT IS EVANGELISM? 


DOUGLAS WEBSTER 


A completely new study of evangelism, reflecting and interpreting 
contemporary scholarship on a wide canvas. The emphasis is not 
on evangelistic technique or method, but on the meaning of 
evangelism, and some of the theological and other issues which 
it raises. There is an excellent summary at the end of each chapter. 


Published January 19 5s. 


HIGHWAY PRESS 
\ 6 SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, EC.4 


Published for ‘THs INTERNATIONAL REvisw oF MISSIONS,’ 156 Firrn Avenvz, New Y¢ 
Crry, by Oxrorp ne Se Lene Seen, Melbourne, Bombey 











